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ABSTRACT 

This survey of 2,000 K-12 public school teachers 
affords a retrospective on the years of major education reforms and, 
by examining trend data from earlier surveys, measures the impact of 
this period in education. Teachers' priorities for the near-term 
future are also examined. The report presents some possible 
directions schools might take during the coming decade. Educators 
were asked indepth questions on; (1) the quality of education, (2) 
school reforms, (3) school-based leadership committees, (4) the 
professional status of teachers, (5) accountability, (5) societal 
problems, (7) changes teachers want, and (8) the future. Data on 
specific questions are presented in charts and graphs. A copy of the 
questionnaire is appended. (JD) 
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SURVEYS IN THIS SERIES 



The present report is part of u series, representing u sus- 
tained program of research that will bring teachers opinions to the attention of the 
American public and policymakers. 

First in the series is Ih Melfvpo/iuw LifiS/mvy of the Amri- 
Cci)i I'eacbeK released in 19S4. This is the first comprehensive report on the atti - 
tudes of elementary and secondary school teachers toward public education in the 
United States. It measures and analyses teachers attitudes about educational 
reform. It reveals just how much teachers themselves are open to change and are 
willing to be an integral part of the reform process itself 

The second in the series is The Melropo/itcW UfeS/miy of the 
AmerkcOi Teacher. 1985: Stren^thefiiu^ the Profession, It examines teachers own agenda 
for educational reform, and reports what classroom teachers across the nation 
think is necessary to strengthen the teaching profession and attract and retain 
good teachers. 

Next in the series is The Metropolitan Life Sumy of the Amri- 
twi Teache}\ 1986: Restrict m'ing the Imhin^ Profession, This survey explores the 
structure of the teaching profession, cis well as ways to restructure it. The project 
surveys virtually every level of educational leadership across the countr)'. It reports 
':he views of individual teachers, of school principals and district superintendents, 
of stcite legislators, of commissioners of education, of governors aides who deal 
with education, and of teacher union officers and college deans of education. The 
survey offers a cor jprehensive perspective — from the ground up — • of the issues 
facing the teaching profession and of specific reforms that generate consensus or 
disagreement. 

The Metropolitan Life Sumy of Former Teachers in America was 
also released in 19H6. This report is based on a survey of former teachers — the first 
such survey nationwide. It measures and compares the views of those who left the 
teaching profession to work in some other occupation. 

Next in the series is The Metropolitan Life Sumy of the Ameri- 
can Im'her 1987: Stren^^thening Links Bettveen Home and School , This expands the 
scope of the series to include the views of parents of Americais schoolchildren. As 
the study shows, two groups have stood united in their commitment to educating 
Americas youth — parents and teachers. This survey is also designed to facilitate 
the charting of trends over time. 

The 19S8 contribution to the series. The Metropolitan Life 
Sumy of the American Teacher 1988: Streny^thenin^ the Relationship Between Teachers and 
Students, surveys the school environment, the student-teacher relationship, and 
the teaching and learning process. It expands the scope of the series to include the 
views of students in grades 4-12. An additional focus of this survey is minority 
teachers satisfaction with teaching and ways to increase their participation in the 
teaching profession. 

The series also includes several reports on individual states 
— tw^o surveys of California teachers and one of New York t(5achers — whose ques- 
tions parallel the 19H4 and 19H5 nationwide studies. 

This years report is The Metropolitan Lifi Sumy of the Ameri- 
can leachvr 1989: Preparini^ Schools for the I99()s. which looks bad: at the changes in 
education through the decade now ending, and looks ahead to the changes teach- 
ers say would improve education and help them do their jobs better. This survey 
examines school reforms, accountability, the teaching career, the societal problems 
teachers face in their chissroom, and teachers plans, hopes and level of optimism 
about the future. 
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FOREWORD FROM METROPOLITAN LIFE 



In 1984 we first asked Louis Harris and Associates to elicit 
from Anrierican teachers their concerns and aspirations as educators. On seven 
occasions the eminent survey organization has done so, and each time their work 
sheds light on a critical facet of American public education. Over the years, these 
reports have highlighted such topics as the relationships among teachers and stu- 
dents; developments in the teaching profession; links between home and school; 
the views of former teachers; the distinctive circumstances of minority teachers; 
and the state of schools and the social environment in which they function. 

This year, the survey affords a retrospective on the years of 
major education reforms and, by revisiting trend data from earlier surveys, mea- 
sures the impact of this important period in education. At the same time, teach- 
ers priorities for the near-term future are examined. The report presents some 
possible directions schools might take duiing the coming decade and, in so 
doing, may serve as a helpful tool for all those involved in the ongoing national 
discussion of education. 

As with each previous survey, we can only hope that this 
years report will serve to support the movement to improve Americas schools. 
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TRENDS ALERT: REFORMS HELP, BUT SOCUL 
PROBLEMS ARE WORSEiNING 



Questions asked in earlier years in The Metropolitan Life 
Sumy of the American Teacher series, and repeated in this current survey, provide a 
valuable measure of the changes that have taken place in Americas public schools 
during the 1980s. 

1. Teachers continue to believe that Americas public schools provide 
high quality education. As in 1984, when this series of surveys began, about equal 
proportions of teachers rate their schools as providing excellent (44%) or good 
(48%) quality education. Seven percent of teachers rate their schools as providing 
only fair or poor quality education. High school teachers report an improvement 
in quality, with 38% now rating their schools as excellent, compared with 31% 
in 1984. 

2 . The professional status of teachers improved during the latter half 
of the 1980s. Today, 48% of teachers believe they can earn a decent salary as a 
teacher, up from only 37% in 1984. And today 53% of teachers agree that "as a 
teacher 1 feel respected in todays society I* In 1984, only 47% agreed. 

Partly as a result of these improvements, two-thirds (67%) 
of Americas public school teachers now say they would advise a young person to 
pursue a career in teaching — only 45% would have provided such advice in 1984. 

3. Overall f teachers are pleased tvith recent school reforms. Mentor 
teacher programs have now been instituted in the schools of 34% of Americas 
teachers, and are favored by 86% of teachers in schools where this reform has been 
implemented. Considerably fewer teachers today than 1986 worry about mentor 
teacher programs creating artificial and unfortunate distinctions among teachers. 
While less favored than mentor teacher programs, career ladder and merit-pay 
programs are also more acceptable and less feared than in 1986. On the whole, 
more teachers believe the educational reforms in their schools have had a positive 
(53%) or neutral (40%) effect on students and on teachers than in 1985 (43% 
positive and 27% neutral). 

4. However, teachers say the problems they confront in their class- 
rooms are more prevalent than in the recent p^'t. More teachers now than in the earlier 
years of the Metropolitan Life Sumy of the American Teacher think that students lack 
of basic skills, students absenteeism, and the number of students who drink, use 
drugs, and drop out of school are serious problems. 
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HIGHUGHTS OF THE SCHOOL OF THE 1990s 



This survey demonstrates both considerable progress in the 
1980s and the need for further reform. There are several proposals that large ma- 
jorities of teachers are willing to support. 

1. Teachers want leadership committees of principals, teachers, and 
students to set and enforce ndes in each school. Only 7% of teachers disagree with this 
proposal, and two-thirds (67%) agree strongly that every school should establish 
such a committee. 

2 . Teachers want schools to be able to assist students and their 
families in alleviating social and health problems which can affect the educational process. 
Fully 84% think integrated collaborative education and social services in schools 
"would be a smart way of keeping at-risk students from slipping through the 
cracks" Nine in ten teachers (90%) think schools should mobilize these commu- 
nity resources so that they can refer their students to them. Teachers also believe 
that schools should play a greater role in helping students make the transition 
from school to work. 

3 . Teachers ovemhelmingly believe that their colleagues are dedi- 
cated to their work and overwhelmingly want the few incompetents in their midst more easily 
removed. More than nine of ten believe most of their fellow teachers are dedicated. 

4. Teachers think more direct experience in the classroom would 
impTTPe teacher training. They are receptive to a number of ways of achieving this, 
and are most receptive to a full-time, year-round, on-the-job traming program for 
prospective teachers prior to graduation. 

5 . Gifen the growing level of support programs, we should expect to 
see more mentor teacher program in the coming years. Of mentor teacher, career ladder, 
and merit-pay programs, mentor teacher programs are notably the most wide- 
spread and also the most widely excepted. This reform now seems likely to stay 
and to grow, while the future of career ladder and^merit-pay programs remains 
uncertain, 

6. Teachers are optimistic about the next five years. On each of 
seven broad issues, a majority of teachers believe that things will be better They 
are most optimistic about the quality of teaching, the teacher-principal rela- 
tionship, and educational changes. They are somewhat less optimistic about the 
educational performance of students, and their own professional status, working 
conditions, and job satisfaction. 
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A PROFILE OF AMERICA'S PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS 
IN THE 1990s 



Much of what has happened in American society since 
World War II is connected in some way to the successive phenomena of the baby 
boom and the baby bust. The size and makeup of the labor force, consumer 
trends, housing demand, and popular culture were all shaped by these twin 
demographic phenomena. Similarly, the dynamics of the American public school 
^annot be fully understood without some understanding of these shaping demo- 
graphic factors. 

The post- World War II baby boom caused public school 
enrollment to rise rapidly during the 1950s and 1960s, reaching a peak in 1971. 
Between 1971 and 1984, the impact of the baby bust (lower birth rates beginning 
in the late 1960s) yielded decreasing enrollment. Beginning in 1985, enrollment 
has begun to increase once again. 

The Center for Education Statistics projects continuing 
overall public school enrollment growth well into the 1990s, increasing by 3.3% 
from 39.5 million students in 1985 to 40.8 million in 1990, and growing at 
nearly double that rate (6.4%) in the first half of the 1990s - to 43.4 million 
(Table 1). 

Enrollment 

The post- 198 5 enrollment increase has been fueled to date 
by increases in the lower grades. Enrollment in kindergarten to grade eight rose 
by one million students, from 27 to 28 million, between 1985 und 1987, while 
enrollment in the upper grades dropped from 12. 5 to 12.2 million. Kindergarten 
through eighth grade enrollment is expected to increase to 29.4 million next 
school year (fall 1990), and to 30.7 million by 1995. Secondary enrollment, 
expected to drop by seven percent between 1987 and 1990, is projected to grow 
rapidly (by 11.4%) in the early 1990s as the larger number of students entering 
elementary school in the 1980s begin to make their way into the upper grades. 

Some of the overall impact of higher birth lates on public 
school enrollment has been offset by the one percent increase (from 11% to 12%) 
between 1977 and 1987 in the proportion of students in private schools. 

Table 1 

PUBUC SCHOOL ENROLLMENT IN 1949-1995 







KINDER- 








GARTEN 








THROUGH 


GRADES 




TOTAL 


GRADES 


9-12 


Fall 1949 


25.1 


19.4 


2.2 


Fall 1959 


35.2 


26.9 


8.3 


Fall 1970 


45.9 


32.6 


13.3 


Fall 1980 


40.1 


27.7 


1.3.3 


Fall 1985 


39.5 


27.0 


12,5 


Fall 1987 


459 


28.0 


12.2 


Fall 1990, projected 


40,8 


29.4 


11.4 


Fall 1995, projected 


43.4 


30.7 


12.7 



Source: U.S. Department of Education. 



As described in the survey report that follows, the geo- 
graphic Uxration of students, their grade level, their income level, and their eth- 
nicity have a very significant impact on what happens in schools and how teachers 
think about ti/:ir schools and their careers. And, as discussed in the survey re|X)rt, 
{Xfrhaps no other demographic variable has as large an impact as the number of 
poor children in a school. 

Poverty Among Children and Household Composition 

Poverty among children has been increasing for nearly two 
decades. According to the Congressional Budget Office, between 1959 and 1969 
the rate of poverty among children fell from approximately 26% to 14%. This re- 
sulted in five million fewer poor children, despite a nine percent increase in the 
number of children in the United States. Over the next decade, the rate of poverty 
among children grew to 16%. Most analysts associate the increase in poverty 
among children in the 1970s with the increased proportion of children living in 
households headed by single women. In 1970, 87.2% of all American families 
with children under 18 were two-parent families. Only ten years later, the propor- 
tion had fallen to 78.4%, and by 1987, only 73% of ail families with children had 
both parents in the same household. 

Looked at another way, between 1970 and 1987, the propor- 
tion of households with children that are female-headed, single-parent households 
more than doubled, from lL5%to23J% (Table 2). 

Table 2 

FAMILIES MTH CHILDREN UNDER 18, BY HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD 





1970 


1980 


1987 


Two-parent 


87.2% 


78.'.% 


73.0% 


One-parent 


12.8% 


21.6% 


27.0% 


Female-headed 


11.5% 


19.4% 


23.7% 


Male-headed 


1.3% 


2.2% 


3.2% 



Source: Bureau of the Census. 

The proportion of children living with both parents was 
85.2% in 1970, 76 J% in 1980, and only 73% by 1987. Therefore, the propor- 
tion of children living with their mother (but no father) also more than doubled, 
from 10.8% in 1970 to 2L3% in 1987 (Table 3). During this same period, the 
proportion of children under 18 living in female-headed households who lived 
below the poverty level increased from 53% in 1970 to 54.4% in 1986. 

Table 3 

CHILDREN UNDER 18, BY PRESENCE OF PARENTS IN HOUSEHOLD 





TWO-PARENTS 


MOTHER ONLY 


FATHER ONLY 


1970 


85.7% 


10.8% 


1,1% 


1980 


76.7% 


18.0% 


1.7% 


1987 


73.1% 


21.3% 


2.6% 



Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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As a result, by 1987 the number of children living below 
the poverty level had risen to 12.4 million (i p from 10.2 million in 1970 and 11. 1 
million in 1980 - Table 4) as the poverty rate for children reached 20% (Table 5). 
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Table 4 

POOR CHILDREN BY ETHNICITY 1970-1987 





TOTAL 




WHITE 




BLACK 




HISPANIC 


RATE 


# (MILLIONS) 


RATE 


# (MILLIONS) 


RATE 


# (MILLIONS) 


RATE 


# (MILLIONS) 


1970 14.9% 


10.2 


10.5% 


6.1 


41.5% 


3.9 


N/A 


N/A 


1980 17.9% 


11.1 


13.4% 


6.8 


42.1% 


3.9 


33.0% 


1.7 


19o7 20.0% 


12.4 


15.0% 


7.5 


45.1% 


4.3 


39.3% 


2.6 



Source: Bureau of the Census. 



Table 5 

POVERTY RATE AMONG OfllDREN 1959-1987 

RATE 

1959 26% 
1969 14% 
1979 16% 
1987 20% 



Source: Bureau of the Census. 
The Impact of Race 



As with adults, the incidence of poverty among children is 
much higher among Americas racial minorities. While 15% of white children live 
below the poverty level, 45. 1% of black children and 39.3% of Hispanic children 
live in poverty Among white children, less than half those living in female- 
headed families are poor (46.3%), while about two-thirds of black (67. 1%) and 
Hispanic (66.7%) children living in fomilies headed by their mother live in pov- 
erty (Table 6). 

Nonetheless, because of the sheer dominance in numbers 
of white children, 60.7% or 7.5 million of Americas poor children are white, 
34.6% or 4.3 million are black, and 21.2% or 2.6 million are Hispanic (Table 4). 
(Many Hispanics are counted twice — as Hispanic, and as either white or black, 
depending on their self-identification to the Bureau of the Census). 

Table 6 

POVERTY AMONG CHILDREN IN FEMALE-HEADED HOUSEHOLDS 
BY RACE (1986) 

White 46.3% 
Black 67.1% 
Hispanic 66.7% 



Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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Given the different rates of poverty, the racial background of 
students is relevant to the future of education. According to the Census Bureau, in 
1960, 86.8% of children aged 5 iO 17 were white (including children of Hispanic 
origin), and 12. 1% were black. By 1988, 80.4% of school-age children were 
white, 15.6% black, and 10.1% were Hispanic. This change in the racial com- 
position of school-age children will continue into the 1990s. The Bureau of the 
Census projects that by 1995, the proportion of school-age children who are white 
will be 79.6%, black children will comprise 15.9%, and Hispanics 11.5% 
(Table 7). 



Table 7 

SCHOOL AGE CHILDREN BY ETHNICITY 1960-1995 



% WHITE % BIACK % HISPANIC 



I960 
1988 
1995 



86.8% 
80.4% 
79.6% 



12.1% 
15.6% 
15.9% 



DNA 
10.1% 
11.5% 



Source: Bureau of the Census. 



Dropouts 

As a high school diploma is increasingly the absolute mini- 
mum requirement for employment in the United States, the problems associated 
with dropping out of school increase. At the beginning of this century, few 17- 
year-olds achieved a high school diploma — only 6A% in 1900. By 1950, cs a di- 
ploma became more essential, nearly three in five (59%) 17-year-olds were high 
school graduates. By I960, the proportion exceeded two-thirds (69.5%), and by 
1970 it exceeded three-quarters (76.9%X However, by 1980, the proportion of 17- 
year-olds who were graduates had dropped to 71.4%, and the current Bureau of 
the Census estimate of 72.9% remains below the 1970 level (Table 8). 

Tdble 8 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUmS AS A PERCENT OF THE 17-YEAR-OLD 
POPULATION 



1900 


6.4% 


1950 


59.0% 


I960 


69.5% 


1970 


76.9% 


1980 


71.4% 


1987 (estimated) 


72.9% 



Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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Locality 

The size of locality (and of school district) presents a some- 
what confusing picture. >X''hile in the 1986-1987 school year about one-quarter 
(25.9%) of all public school d istricts had fewer than 300 students, these districts 
served only 1. 3% of all students. On the other hand, only 1. 1% of public school 
districts had 25,000 or more enrolled students, but these predominantly urban 
districts served 27.9% of ail public school children in America. In fact, these 173 
larger districts ser\'ed many more children (10,8 million) than did the 11,586 dis- 
tricts with enrollments of fewer than 2,500 students each (8.6 million). While 
population shifts will occur, it is clear that through the 1990s many more children 
will continue to be taught in America's larger, rather than smaller, school districts 
(Table 9). 



Table 9 

PUBUC SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND ENROLLMENT, BY SIZE OF DISTRICT: 
1986-1987 



ENROLLMENT 



ENROLLMEVrSIZE SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



NUMBER, 



OF DISTRICT 


NUMBER 


PERCENT 


IN THOUSANDS 


PERCENT 


Total 


15,713 


100 


38,743 


100 


25,000 or more 


173 


1.1 


10,821 


27.9 


10,000 to 24,999 


447 


2.8 


6,606 


17.1 


5,000 to 9,999 


915 


5.8 


6,382 


16.5 


2,500 to 4,999 


1,823 


11.6 


6,363 


16.4 


1,000 to 2,499 


3,504 


22.3 


5,691 


14.7 


600 to 999 


1,754 


11.2 


1,371 


3.5 


300 to 599 


2,257 


14.4 


987 


2.5 


1 to 299 


4,071 


25.9 


522 


1.3 


Size not reported 


769 


4.9 







Source: U.S. Department of Eduation. 



Conclusion 

The demographic picture that emerges for Americas chil- 
dren and its public schools is troubling. As the following survey report demon- 
strates, teachers believe that the problems they confront and the quality of 
education are worse in high schools, inner-city schools, and schools with higher 
proportions of lower income and minority students than in other schools. The de- 
mographic trends indicate that these are precisely the kinds of schools that will ex- 
perience enrollment increases in the 1990s. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This is the latest in a series of surveys sponsored by Metro- 
politan Life that focus on the opinions and ex}x?riences of the American teacher. It 
represents a sustained program of research designed to bring teachers opinions to 
the attention of the education community and the American public. 

The School of the 1990s 

The Metropolitan Life Sumy of The American Teacher series be- 
gan in 1984. With both six years of survey results and a new decade approaching, 
this years survey combines a look at the past, the present, and the future. In this 
survey teachers tell us; 

• >XTiat changes have been implemented and how successful 
they have been; 

• What problems they face, and how they think these prob- 
lems should be addressed; 

• How the teaching career has changed, and what changes 
they would like to see; and 

• How they view the future; what they think will be better, 
and what may be worse. 

With the wealth of data provided by the earlier sur/oys in 
this series, this report notes key trends, going as far back as 1984 in some cases. 

Survey Method 

This survey is based on interviews with a nationally repre- 
sentative sample of 2,000 teachers. All interviewing was done in May and June, 
1989. Every public school teacher, from kindergarten through grade 12, had an 
equal chance of being drawn into the sample. A detailed survey methodology is 
provided in Appendix A. The survey questionnaire showing the marginal frequen- 
cies for all questions appears in Appendix B. 

A Note on Reading the Tables 

An asterisk (*) on a table signifies a value of less than one- 
half percent (0.5%). A dash ( — ) represents a value of zero. Percentages may not 
always add to 100% because of computer rounding, multiple answers from respon- 
dents, or the elimination of * no answers" from particular tables. 
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Public Release of Survey Findings 

All Louis Harris and Associates surveys arc designed to ad- 
here to the code of standards of the Council of American Survey Research Organi- 
zations (CASRO) and the ccxle of the National Council of Public Polls (NCPP). 
Because data from this survey will be released to the public, any release must stip- 
ulate that the complete report is also available, rather than simply an excerpt from 
the survey findings. 



Project Responsibility 

The director of this project at Louis Harris and Associates 
was Robert Leitman, Senior Vice President. He worked under the overall supervi- 
sion of Humphrey Taylor, President. 

Louis Harris and Associates gratefully acknowledges the 
contributions of many individuals to this project. Our colleagues at Metropolitan 
Life and Program Planners, Inc. , in particular, played a key role in the design and 
analysis of the data. However, responsibility for the survey questions, the find- 
ings, and their interpretation rests solely with Louis Harris and Associates. 
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A SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS 



The annual Metropolitan Life survey of the American 
teacher began in 1984. This report combines baseline information from the 1984 
and subsequent surveys with the current survey data to provide a picture of Amer- 
ican public school education through the 1980s, and to project where we are head- 
ing in the 1990s. 

On the whole, this survey reveals a sense among teachers 
that specific school reforms are increasingly acceptable, and that there has been 
some progress in the way schools are run, both for students and for teachers. It 
also shows that serious problems remain. 

The societal realities confronting teachers seem more for- 
midable to them than before, and this survey suggests that teachers would wel- 
come greater assistance, within their schools, to address these problems. 

On average, inner-city schools and schools with high pro- 
portions of lower income students and minority students appear to be the most 
troubled. Of these three fectors, student household income* plays the strongest 
role. Nonetheless, the survey demonstrates great variability within all school cate- 
gories. For example, about one-third of teachers in inner<ity schools, minority 
schools, and lower income schools rate the quality of education in their schools as 
excellent. And teachers in schools where the quality of education is excellent tend 
to view everything more positively They are more satisfied, more pleased with the 
impact of reforms, feel their professional lives have improved, feel their status has 
improved, and are more optimistic about the fiiture. 

The survey also shows a high level of willingness to engage 
in further reform of public education, in the areas of governance, accountability, 
teacher training, school-based social services, and links between education and 
employment. 

Despite the difficulties they fece, teachers are optimistic 
about education in the 1990s. 

The Quality of Education 

Most teachers give high marks to the quality of education in their 
schools. Teachers rate the quality of education in their schools as either excellent 
(44%) or pretty good (48%). While these ratings are high and virtually un- 
changed from the first Metropolitan Life survey in 1984, there are dramatic 
differences among groups in the sample: 

• Fifty percent of elementary school teachers rate their 
schools as excellent vs. 38% of high school teachers. 

• Fifty-five percent of teachers in suburban schools rate 
them as excellent vs. 34% of inner-city school teachers. 

• Forty-nine percent of teachers in schools with few or no 
minority students rate them as excellent vs. 29% with all 
or many minority students. 

• Sixty-five percent of teachers in schools with few or no 
lower income students think their schools provide excel- 
lent quality education vs. 31% in schools with all or many 
lower income students. 

•A»uiysis hy "student income" is hasctl on the teachers' ixTctptions of'how many of the students in their schiH)ls come 
from "families whose income is btlow the average of the cc^mmunity*'. Clearly, this is only a somewhat crude 
estimate. 
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One fac tor common to schools rated as excellent is the sense that their 
schools provide opportunities for assistance from their colleagues: 

• While 45% of all teachers say their schools are better than 
they were three years ago in utilizing ''team teaching" 
49% of teachers in 'excellent schools" say their schools 
have improved in this regard. 

• Thirty-seven percent of all teachers and 44% of teachers in 
"excellent" schools say their schools are now better at hav- 
ing teachers observe and advise each other. 

• Forty-one percent of all teachers, including 46% of those 
in "excellent schools;' say their schools have more struc- 
tured and organized time for teachers to talk with col- 
leagues about professional matters. 

School Reforms 

Among the school reforms of the latter part of the 1980s 
were several designed both to improve the quality of education and to enhance the 
teaching career. 

Of these refotym, mentor teacher program are both the most wide- 
spread and the most widely accepted. Career ladders are also favored by a majority of teachers 
who are affected. 

One-third (34%) of Americas public school teachers teach 
in schools with mentor teacher programs — and 86% of these teachers favor these 
programs, with only 12% opposing them. 

dreer ladder programs are in the schools of 24% of teachers 
".nd are favored by 55% of teachers. 

Merit pay systems remain scarce — in the schools of only 5% 
of teachers, and favored by only 41% of teachers in these schools. 

While each of these reforms is more widely favored than in 
1986, it seems likely that mentor teacher programs will be more widely used 
throughout the country in the 1990s. The future of career ladder and merit pay 
programs remains uncertain. 

School-Based Leadership Committees Are Strongly Endorsed 

Because of overwhelming support among teachers, another school re- 
form we can expect to see in the 1990s is the creation of school-based leadership committees. 

More than two-thirds (67%) of teachers agree strongly, 26% 
agree somewhat, and only 7% disagree that "every school should establish a lead- 
ership committee of principals, teachers, and students to set and enforce rules!* 
Teachers continue to feel very strongly about the need to reduce ad- 
ministrative burdens. 

Nearly two- thirds (64%) of teachers say their schools are 
worse than they were three years ago at "reducing the time teachers need to spend 
on administrative tasks" and only 23% say their schools are now better. 

The Professional Status of the Teacher 

On the whole, teachers report that their pnfessional status has im- 
proved. However, the data suggest that further improvefnent is needed. 

Teachers still love to teach. Fully 81% agree strongly with the 
statement, "I love to teach^' and another 16% agree somewhat — only 2% disagree. 
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More teachers now feel morepositmly about their salary and the re- 
spect the)' get as teachos than when this series of surveys began. In 1984, 37% of teachers 
felt they could earn p decent salary as a teacher — today 48% of teachers believe 
this. In 1984, 47% said chat as teachers they felt respected — today, 53% feel 
this way. 

While this progress is real — • our survey confirms that teachers sal- 
aries contimv to increase — it also confirms that 53 % of tea 'hers still do not believe they can 
earn a d^ent salary in their chosen profession., and 46% of teachers do not feel respected in 
todays society. 

Thus, despite loving the act of teaching, one-third (33%) of 
Americas public school teachers say they would not advise a young person to pur- 
sue a career in teaching. With virtually every expert proclaiming that the 1990s 
will be characterized by a teacher siiortage, public education is still faced with a 
substantial percentage of its representatives (and an even larger percentage of its 
more experienced representatives) who are not encouraging people to enter the 
teaching profession. 

One encouraging note is that teachers in higher quality 
schools are more likely than teachers in lesser quality schools to feel respected, to 
believe they can earn a decent salary as a teacher (somewhat independently of their 
actual salaries), and to be willing to advise young people to become teachers. If 
successful school reforms continue through the 1990s, more teachers may be will- 
ing to act as ambassadors for the profession. 

Accountability 

As we will describe in more detail shortly, teachers believe that 
the societal problems they confront in today's schools are even more serious than they were ear- 
Her in the decade. This leaves them with some ambivalence about both teachers and 
principals having full responsibility for the school and the classroom. 

While 60% agree (20% agree strongly) that 'ultimately the 
principal should be held accountable for everything that happens to the children 
in his or her school^ 40% disagree. 

Similarly, 61% agree (13% agree strongly) that 'ultimately, 
the teacher should be held accountable for the academic success or failure of the 
children in his or her class" and 38% disagree. 

While teachers are not now fully convinced that assigning full 
accountability to principals or teachers is appropriate, they are intolerant of incompetence 
among their colleagues and administrators. 

Fully 93% of teachers (including 53% who strongly agree) 
say that *'most of my fellow teachers are dedicated to their work." 

There is overwhelming support for new policies which would make it 
easi^ to remove fully incompetent teachers and administrators. Fully 95% say 'making it 

^ier for incompetent teachers to be removed" would help to attract and retain 
good teachers — 73% say it would help a lot. 

Similarly, 96% say "making it easier for incompetent ad- 
ministrators to be removed" would help — again, 73% say it would help a lot. 
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Teachers Confront Worsening Societal Problems 

'leachm believe that they are fating a tvorsening of the problems pre- 
sented by their students. 

• In 1985, 28% of elementary school teachers thought stu- 
dent absenteeism was a serious problem — today, 38% 
think it is serious. 

• Last year, 47% of all teachers thought student absen- 
teeism a serious problem --53% now think it serious. 

• Last year, 66% of teachers thought the number of stu- 
dents who lack basic skills was a serious p'oblem; this 
year, 71% think it is a serious problem. 

• The dropout problem is considered a serious problem by 
53% of upper grade (grades 7-12) teachers today, com- 
pared to only 40% in 1985. 

• Concern for the number of students who drink in grades 
7-12 has increased from 66% in 1985 to 81% who see it as 
a serious problem today. 

• And 70% of upper grade teachers now define the number 
of students using drugs as a serious problem, up from 
58% in 1985. 

The Changes Teachers Want 

These increases in the social problems teachers confront are reflected in 
the changes they would like to see — increased funding, particularly for social workers, fam- 
ily services ^ and guidance counselors. 

More than three-fourtlis (77%) of teachers think that overall 
government funding for education in their school is insufficient. 

When asked which two services they would most like to see 
have added funding in their school, 40% said social workers and family services 
(including 50% of teachers in inner-city schools), and 31% said guidance coun- 
selors. Two educational programs, one for high-achieving students, and one for 
low-achieving students were named by about one-third of teachers: remedial pro- 
grams (32%), and gifted and talented programs (30%). Twenty-three percent of 
teachers would like to see more funding for job training (including 39% of high 
school teachers), Teachers named better job opportunities (33%), less drug and al- 
cohol abuse (29%), and more after-school activities (29%) as the changes in their 
schools community that would have the most beneficial effect on education 
in their school. Better health care and lejs crime were each named by only 
4% of teachers. 

Throughout the sun^ there is confirmation that teachers want the 
school to be a place where the full range of the community's education, he<dth, and social ser- 
vices can be used to help students and their families. 

• Only 28% of teachers feel that schools shouldn't have re- 
sponsibility for integrated social services and should focus 
on academics and not social services. 

• Eighty-four percent of teachers think integrated, collab- 
orative education and social services in schools * would be 
a smart way of keeping a/:-risk students from slipping 
through the cracks!* 
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And 90% of teachers think schools should mobilize these 
resources so that they can refer their students to them. 

Teachers also believe that schools should play a greater role in help- 
ing stucknts make the transition from school to work. 

Nearly three of four teachers (72%) think providing more 
direct links from schools to job training and jobs would help a lot, and another 
26% think it would help some — only 2% think it wouldn't help. 

Nearly two of three teachers (64%) think bringing working 
people into schools to discuss their careers with students would help a lot, and an- 
other 34% think it would help some — again, only 2% think it wouldn't help. 

Looking to the 1990s, teachers anticipate a worsening of the social 
problems they confront in the classroom, and hope for a broadening of the social services they 
can bring to bear through the schools. If teachers have any influence in these matters, 
their strong support for making schools a center of the community's social services 
will be translated in a number of different forms in the 1990s. 

The Future 

Teachers are optimistic about the future. On the whole, teachers' ex- 
perience with recent educational reform in their schools has been positive or neutral, and they 
anticipate more progress. 

More than half of America's teachers (53%) say overall re- 
form has had a positive effect on students, 40% say not much effect, and only 6% 
say a negative effect. 

They are somewhat less pleased with the overall impact of 
reform on teachers, with 43% calling it positive, 27% neutral, and 29% saying 
reform has had an overall negative effect on teachers. 

Looking ahead five years, teachers are optimistic: 

• Four of five (80%) are optimistic that the quality of teach- 
ing will be better 

• Seventy-six percent think the principal- teacher rela- 
tionship will be better 

• Sixty-nine percent say educational changes will be better 

• Sixty-four percent think the educational performance of 
students will be better. 

• Sixty-one percent think their professional status will 
improve. 

• Sixty-one percent think their working conditions will 
improve. 

• Fifty-seven percent think teachers will be more satisfied 
with their job. 
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PART I: TEACHERS* ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
CHANGES IN TI:E 1980s 



CHAPTER 1: THE QUALITY OF EDUCATION AND 
TEACHING 



As in 1984, teaclieis overwhelmin<^ly rare the quality of ed- 
ucation in their schools as either excellent (44%) or go<xi (48%). Only 7% gave 
their schools an only fair rating, and less than one-half of one j:>ercent (7 respon- 
dents out of 2,000) say the quality of education in their schools is poor (Table 1-1). 

While these ratings are high and virtually unchanged from 
the first Metropolitan Life survey of the American teacher in 1984, how teachers 
rate the quality of education in their schools is dramatically different for different 
school levels and locations, and for schools with students of different ethnicity and 
income levels. 

While there has been improvement in how teachers in high 
schools rate their schools quality - 3 1% rated their schools as excellent in 1984, 
38% do now — more teachers in the lower grades than the upper grades consider 
their schools to be excellent. Half (50%) of elementary school teachers believe 
their schools provide excellent quality education. This is true for only 39% of 
junior high or middle school teachers and 38% of high school teachers. While 
only 5% of elementary school teachers think their schools provide an only fair 
education, 11% of high school teachers think this is the case (Table 1-2). 

School location has an even more dramatic impact. Teachers 
in suburban schools are the most pleased with the quality of education in their 
schools - 55% rate it as excellent, 41% as good, and a mere 4% as only fair In 
stark contrast, only 34% of teachers in inner city schools consider their schools to 
be excellent, 48% good, 16% fair, and 2% say their schools offer poor quality ed- 
ucation. Inner city teachers rate their schools quality of education as fair or poor 
(18%) at four and one-half times the rate of suburban school teachers (4%) 
(Table 1-3). 

The ratings of teachers in urban and small town schools 
match those of the total sample almost exactly. Teachers in rural areas provide 
fewer excellent ratings (38%) than all but the inner city teachers, and more good 
ratings (56%) than teachers in any other location. 

The class and race of the students in a teachers school is 
highly associated with teachers' evaluation of their schools quality. Only 29% of 
teachers with all or many of the students in their school coming from minority 
families think their school provides excellent quality education, and 16% think 
their school is only fair or poor In contrast, about half of teachers in schools with 
some, few, or no minority students give their schools an excellent rating, and far 
fewer (6% with some minority students and 4% with few or no minority stu- 
dents) rate their schools as only fair or poor The differences are even more pro- 
nounced when student income is examined. Nearly two-thirds (65%) of teachers 
in schools v/ith few or no lower income students (defined as students whose family 
income is below the community average) say their schools provide excellent qual- 
ity education, and only 2% say their schools are only fair Only 31% of teachers in 
schools where all or many students arc from lower income families rate their 
schools as excellent, and 13% rate them as only fair or poor (Table 1-4). 
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OBSERVATION 



While it is obvious that school location 
and the race and income-level of students 
are correlated, there is substantial 
variation within each group, Many 
teachers who consider their schools to be 
only fair or poor are in nonurban settings 
and have few or no lower income or 
minority v'tudents. And many inner-city 
schools, and schools with mostly lower 
income and minority students are 
considered to be excellent by their 
teachers. 

Specifically, fully 30% of the teachers who 
rate their schools as fair or poor have only 
a few or no minority students, and 76% of 
the teachers who rate their schools as fair 
or poor teach in other than inner-city 
schools. And about one-third of teachers 
in inner-city schools (34%), schools with 
all or many minority students {29%\ and 
all or many lower income students (31%) 
rate their schools as excellent. 

Student income appears to be a factor 
affecting the quality of education that 
cuts across race and school location. 
Nearly three-quarters (71%) of teachers 
who rate their schools as fair or poor 
teach in schools where all or many of 
their students are from lower income 
families. And less than 3% of the teachers 
who consider the quality of education in 
their schools to be only fair or poor have 
few or no lower income students, 
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Table 1-1 



The Quality of Education 1984 and 1988 



QUESTION: Thinking about tlie public schools in which you teach, how would you rate the 
quality of education in your school - excellent, good, only fair or poor? 




liable 1-2 The Quality of Education By School Level 



QUESTION: Thinking about the public school in which you teach, how would you rate the quality 
of education in your school - excellent, good, only fair or poor? 



BASE 



TOTAL 

2000 



miMENTARY 

1048 



JUNIOR 
HIGH OR 
MIDDLE 



SCHOOL LEVEL TAIlGlfr 



HIGH 
SCHOOL 



Excellent 



Qood 



Only fair 



Poor 




JUNIOR 
HIGH 
AND 
H>GH 

SCHOOL 



79 




♦less than 0,5%. 
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Table 1-3 The Quality of Education By School Location 

QUESTION: Thinking about the public schools in which you teach, how would you rate the 
quality of education in your school - excellent, good, only fair or poor? 



BASE 



Excellent 



Good 



Only fair 
Poor — 




15 *less than 0.5%. 
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Table 1-4 



Q I E S T 1 0 N 



The Quality of Education by Students' Ethnicity 
and Income 

Thinking about the public school in which you teach, how would you rate the quality 
of education in your school - excellent, good, only fair or poor? 



BASE 



TOTAL 

2000 



MINOIirrY STLDEVrS 

ALL OR FEW OR 

NONE 

1047 



MANY 

475 



SOME 

478 



LOWER INCOME STUDENTS** 

ALL OR FEW OR 

MANY SOME NONE 



Excellent 



Good 



Only fair 



Poor 



1% 
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•Less than 0.5%. 

♦♦Analysis by "student income" is based on the teacliers' perceptions of how many of the students in their schools come 
from "families whose income is below the average of the community;' Clearly, this is only a somewhat crude estimate. 

Fewer black (34%) and Hispanic teachers (37%) consider 
their schools to be of excellent quality than do white teachers (45%0 (Table 1-5). 
This is associated with the greater concentration of minority teachers in inner-city 
schools and schools serving higher proportions of lower income and minority stu- 
dents. While only 8% of white teachers teach in inner-city schools, 32% of black 
and 18% of Hispanic teachers do (Table 1-6). Thirty-nine percent of white teachers 
teach in schools with all or many lower income students, compared with 57%; of 
black and 51% of Hispanic teachers. And only 21% of white teachers work in 
schools with all or many minority students compared with 57% of black and 
45% of Hispanic teachers (Table 1-7). 
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Table 1-5 The Quality of Education by Teacher Ethnicity 



QUESTION: Thinking about the public school in which you teach, how would you rate the quality 

of education in your school - excellent, good, only fair, or poor? 

""""^ WHm BUCK HISPANIC 




Table 1-6 



Minority Teachers are Concentrated in Inner-City Schools 



Q I E s T I 0 N : Is the area where your school is located considered inner city, urban, suburban, 
small town, or rural? 



TEACHER ETHMCnif 

TOTAL WHITE BLACK HISPANIC 

BASE 2000 1779 119 66 



Inner city 



Urban 



Suburban 



Small town 



Rural 
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Table 1-7 



QUESTION 



Minority Teachers are Concentrated in Schools with Many 
Mtnonty Students 

How many students in your school are from minority families - all of them many of 
tl'em, some of them, only a few, or none? 



BASE 



TOTAL 

2000 



TEACHER ETHNICrrV 
WHrra BIACK 

1779 119 



HISPANIC 

66 



INNER 
CITY 

197 



Ail or many 



Some 



Few or none 
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A Proxy Definition of Quality 

Teachers have provided a definition of quality through their 
answers to questions in this survey. One characteristic of a quality school is 
improvement. For example, on five aspects of their schools (three measures of 
collegial activity, one of class size, and one on reduced teacher time spent on ad- 
ministrative tasks), teachers in excellent schools are far more likely to say their 
schools are better than three years ago, and teachers in schools they consider only 
fair are far more likely to say their schools are now worse. On each of these mea- 
sures, there are differences between excellent, good, and fair schools, with better 
schools consistently improving and lesser quality schools consistently likelier to be 
getting worse. These questions are among the few in the survey where excellent 
schools and good schools are differentiated from each other by teacher responses. 
Teachers in schools they rate as excellent are also likelier to think the school re- 
forms which have been implemented at their schools — such as career ladders, 
mentor teachers, and merit pay programs — have resulted in improvements for 
students and teachers. Overall, teachers who say the quality of education in their 
schools is excellent describe their schools as being better managed, and better 
than they were three years ago. 

Quality of education is also associated with a series of public 
school problems. Student absenteeism, overcrowded classes, students who lack 
basic skills, students left on their own after school, dropouts, teenage pregnancies, 
and drinking and drug abuse are all more serious problems in lesser quality 
schools, and less s ^rious problems in schools teachers rate as excellent. 

As we will also see throughout this report, teachers views of 
the quality of education in their schools permeates how they feel about most ev- 
erything associated with their professional lives, including their job satisfaction, 
their optimism about the fUture, their views of educational reforms, and their 
views of their professional status. 



Teachers Believe Most of 
Their Colleagues Are Dedicated 

Teachers overwhelmingly agree (93%, including 53% who 
agree strongly) that "most of my fellow teachers are dedicated to their work" — 
only 7% disagree. There is some distinction among teachers regarding whether 
they agree strongly or not, which is related to school level (60% of elementary 
school teachers vs. 43% of high school teachers agree strongly) and school location 
(only 46% of inner-city teachers agree strongly), but disagreement remains scarce. 
However, teachers in schools providing different quality education view their col- 
leagues dedication very differently. While 69% of teachers in excellent schools 
agree strongly and only 3% disagree, only 23% of teachers in schools where the 
quality of education is only fair or poor strongly agree that most of their fellow 
teachers are dedicated to their work, and fully 26% disagree (Table 1-8). 
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OBSERVATION 



Teachers believe they make a difference. 
Those in excellent schools strongly agree 
that most of their colleagues are 
dedicated to their work at three times the 
rate of teachers in schools where the 
quality of education is fair or poor. This 
distinction cannot be accounted for by 
any other factor. And the percentage 
disagreeing (those who believe most of 
their colleagues are not dedicated to their 
work) is between two and four times as 
high in fair or poor schools as it is for 
teachers in high schools, inner-city 
schools, and schools with high 
proportions of minority and lower 
income students. 



Table 1-8 Teachers Think Their Colleagues Are Dedicated 

QUESTION: I would like to read you some statements people have made abou^ ^heir jobs, for 
each, please tell me if you agree strongly, agree somewhat, disagree somewhat, or 
disagree strongly widi the statement as it relates to your own job as a teacher in the 
public schools . . . Most of my fellow teachers are dedicated to their work. 



BASE 



Agree strongly 
Agree somewhat 
Disagree strongly 
Disagree somewhat 



♦Less than 0.5%. 

♦ ♦Analysis by "student income" is based on the teachers' perceptions of how many of the students in their schools come from "famlUes whose income is below the 
average of the conununity" Clearly, this is only a somewhat crude estimate. 
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Teachers Are Most Optimistic 
About The Quality of Teaching 

Fully four of five teachers (80%) are optimistic that the 
quality of teaching in their school will be better five years from now. No fewer 
than 75% of teachers in any school level, school location, school size, or ethnic or 
income mix of students are optimistic about the quality of teaching. Even in those 
categories of schools which are generally most troubled, the proportions are high. 
Fully 76% of high school teachers, 76% of teachers in inner-city schools, 75% in 
schools with all or many minority students, 77% in schools with all or many 
lower income students, and 75% in schools with 1,000 or more students are op- 
timistic that the quality of teaching in their schools will be better in five years 
(Table 1-9). 

Nevertheless, the way teachers rate the quality of education 
in their schools today and their optimism about the quality of teaching in their 
school five years from now are closely related. Virtually twice as many teachers in 
schools they consider excellent today (90%) than in schools rated fair or poor to- 
day (46%) think the quality of teaching in their schools will be better five years 
from now. 

OBSERVATION; Teachers were asked whether they are 

optimistic or pessimistic about seven 
broad educational areas: Of the seven 
issue areas asked about, more teachers 
are optimistic about the quality of 
teaching than any other. 
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Table 1-9 Teachers Are Optimistic About the Quality of Teaching 



Q I E S T I 0 N : On the whole, are you optimistic or pessimistic that... The quality of teaching in 
your school . . . will be better five years from now? 



QU/VLITY 



TOTAL 

2000 









ALL 






OF EDUaTION 








Ml 


OR MANY 














ORMAN^' 


LOWER 








FAIR 


HIGH 


INNER 


MINORITY 


INCOME 


1000 + 


EXCEL- 


PRETTY 


OR 


SCHOOL 


CITY 


STUDEVrS 


STUDENTS* 


STUDENTS 


LENT 


GOOD 


POOR 


443 


197 


475 


797 


277 


888 


962 


147 



Optimistic 



Pessimistic 





*Analysis by "sludenl income" is based on the teachers' perceptions of how many of the students in their schools 
come from "families whose income is below the average of the community." Clearly, this is only a somewhat crude 
estimate. 
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CHAPTER 2: THE PROFESSIONAL STATUS OF 
TEACHERS 



Teachers continue to feel they lack respect and adequate fi- 
nancial support, but there is a definite improvement in teachers professional status 
since the initial Metropolitan Life teachers' survey of 1984. 

Teachers still love to teach — 81% agree strongly, another 
16% agree somewhat, and only 2% disagree. This truism holds relatively constant 
across school level, school location, and ethnicity and income of students. What 
does make a difference is the quality of education in the school. Fully 87% of 
teachers in schools where the quality of education is excellent strongly agree that 
they love to teach, compared with only 60% of teachers where the quality of 
education is fair or poor — 11% of teachers in these schools do not love to teach 
(Table 2-1). 

Respect and Salary 

Two critical factors associated with the professional status of 
teachers - wh \ci 'ir not they feel respected and their ability to earn a decent sal- 
ary - have ^v^n sciui improvement in the mid- to late 1980s. In 1984, 47% of 
teachers a^ w.d with t' e statement, "As a teacher I feel respected in todays soci- 
ety." In IW^^, 53% v^tee. Further, in 1984, 21% j/fo«^/y disagreed; today, 17% 
strongly disagiee. 

Fewer teachers in inner-city schools (43%) and schools 
with high proportions of minority (45%) and lower income students (48%) feel 
respected. Fully sixty percent of teachers in schools they rate as excellent feel 
respected, compared with only 34% in schools they rate as only fair. While only 
13% of teachers in excellent schools disagree strongly with the statement, "As a 
teacher, I feel respected in todays society;' more than one-third (35%) of teachers 
in fair or poor schools disagree strongly (Table 2-2). 
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Table 24 Teachers Love to Teach 

QUESTION: I would like to read you some statements people have made about their jobs. For 
each, please tell me if you agree strongly, agree somewhat, disagree somewhat, or 
disagree strongly with the statement as it relates to your own job as a teacher in the 
public schools • • • I love to teach. 



BASE 

Agree strongly 
Agree somewhat 
Disagree strongly 
Disagree somewhat 



*Less than 0.5%. 

**Analysis by "student income" is based on the teachers' perceptions of how many of the students in their schools come fix)m "families whose income is below the 
average of the community." Clearly, this is only a somewhat crude estimate. 
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Q t E S T I 0 N 



Do Teachers Feel Respected? 

I would like to read you some statements people have made about their jobs. For 
each, please tell me if you agree strongly, agree somewhat, disagree somewhat, or 
disagree strongly with the statement as it relates to your own job as a teacher in the 
public schools ... As a teacher, I feel respected in today's society. 




BASE 

Agree strongly 
Agree somewhat 
Disagree strongly 

Disagree somewhat 



♦Analysis by "student income" is based on the teachers' percepUons of how many of the studei is in their schools come from "families whose income is below the 
average of the community." Clearly, this is only a somewhat crude estimate. 
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There has been an even more substantial shift in how teach- 
ers feel about their salary. In 1984, 37% of teachers felt they could earn a decent 
salary as a teacher today 48% of teachers believe this. Two facts need to be em- 
phasized: fewer than half of Americas teachers believe they can earn a decent sal- 
ary, and the improvement in only five years in how teachers feel about their salary 
is substantial. 

In 1984, 37% of teachers strongly disagreed with the state- 
ment, ''My job allows me the opportunity to earn a decent salary" — today only 
28% strongly disagree. Not surprisingly, teachers response to this question corre- 
lates strongly with their current salary. While less than one-third (32%) earning 
$20,000 or less agree that they can earn a decent salary as a teacher, nearly two- 
thirds (66%) of those earning more than $40,000 agree. It is also important to 
note that beginning at $30,001, the proportion of teachers who disagrvie strongly 
is substantially lower than it was for all teachers in 1984 (Table 2-3). 

What is surprising is that teachers' views about their ability 
to earn a decent salary also correspond with their evaluation of the quality of edu- 
cation at their schools. While 53% of teachers in excellent schools believe they can 
earn a decent salary as a teacher, only 35% of teachers at fair or poor schools feel 
this way. Perhaps most compelling is the fact that 41% of teachers in fair or poor 
schools disagree strongly with the statement, '*My job allows me the opportunity 
to earn a decent salary." 

Actual salary does not explain this phenomenon. In fact, the 
proportion of teachers earning more than $30,000 in fair or poor schools (37%) is 
marginally higher than in excellent schools (36%). 



OBSERVATION 



It may be that teachers working in 
schools they consider to be offering lower 
quality education simply believe that a 
teacher's salary cannot adequately 
compensate for the working conditions 
they confront. The results of this survey 
suggest that working in a poorly 
functioning school can be demoralizing. 
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Table 2-3 Teachers' Attitudes About Their Ability to 

Earn a Decent Salary 

Q I E s T I 0 N : I would like to read you some statements people have made about their jobs. For 
each, please tell me if you agree strongly, agree somewhat, disagree somewhat, or 
disagree strongly with the statement as it relates to your own job as a teacher in the 
public schools ... My job allows me the opportunity to earn a decent salary. 



BASE 

Agree strongly 
Agree somewhat 
Disagree somewhat 



Disagree strongly 



Would They Advise a Teaching Career? 

It appears that improvements in the latter half of the 1980s 
in salary and respect for teachers have played a role in teachers' willingness to ad- 
vise a young person to pursue a career in teaching. In 1984, only 45% of teachers 
said they would advise a young person to pursue a career in teaching — today, two- 
thirds (67%) say they would. In 1984, 24% were in strong disagreement with 
giving such advice - today, only 11% disagree strongly This is a substantial shift 
in attitude in only half a decade. Black teachers are, as discussed in Chapter 9, less 
satisfied with teaching as a career and more likely to leave teaching than are other 
teachers. \\^ile 67% of all teachers say they would advise a young person to he- 
come a teacher, only 57% of black teachers say they would do so (Table 2-4). 

While teacher agreement with the statement, "I would ad- 
vise a young person to pursue a career in teaching!' shows modest variation across 
school level, school location, and ethnicity and income level of students, the per- 
ceived quality of education in a school is strongly associated with teachers' willing- 
ness to advise young people to pursue a teaching career. Nearly thi«e-quarters 
(73%) of teachers in schools they consider excellent would advise young people to 
become teachers, compared with only 39% of teachers in schools they rate as only 
fair. Even more compelling is the strength of disagreement expressed by teachers 
in poorer functioning schools. Fully 31% of teachers in schools offering only fair or 
jxKjr quar«-v education strongly disagree with advising young people to become 
teachers. This is nearly four times the rate of teachers in excellent schools (8%) 
who feel this way (Table 2-4), 
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Table 2-4 Teachers' Mittules About Advising Young People to Teach 

QUESTION: I would like to read you some statements people have made about their jobs. For 
each, please tell me if you agree strongly, agree somewhat, disagree somewhat, or 
disagree strongly with the statement as it relates to your own job as a teacher in the 
public schools ... I would advise a young person to pursue a career in teaching. 



BASE 

Agree strongly 
Agree somewhat 
Disagree somewhat 
Disagree strongly 



^Analysis by "student income" is based on the teachers' perceptions of how many of the students in their schools come from "families whose income is below the 
average of the community;* Clearly, this is only a somewhat crude estimate. 



OBSERVATION: Attention should be paid to the 

disjuncture between the 81% of teachers 
who agree strongly with the statement, 
"I love to teach,' ' and the 33% of teachers 
who would not advise a young person to 
pursue a career in teaching. Despite the 
improvement since 1984, 53% of teacheis 
don't think they can earn a decent salary 
in their chosen profession, and 46% don't 
feel respected as teachers in today's 
society. While we've come a long way, 
there is still far to go (Table 2-5). As last 
year's Metropolitan Life survey showed, 
the teaching shortage will not abate soon. 
Having a significant portion of the 
current profession unwilling to encov.rage 
young people to join them as colleagues 
could prove to be a serious problem. 
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Improvement in the Professional Status of Teachers: 
1987-1989 



QUESTION 



I would like to read you some statements people have made about their jobs. For 
each, please tell me if you agree strongly, agree somewhat, disagree somewhat, or 
disagree strongly with the statement as it relates to your own job as a teacher in the 
public schools. 



BASE 



1 love to teach 



As a teacher, I 
feel respected in 
today's society 

My job allows me 
the opportunity 
to earn a decent 
salary 

I would advise 
a young person to 
pursue a career 
in teaching 



AGREE 
STRONGLY 
1984 1989 

1981 2000 




AGRISE 
SOMEWtiVr 
1984 1989 

1981 2000 







*U'ss than 0,5%. 




DISAGREE 
SOMEWHAT 
1984 1989 




DISAGREE 
STRONGLY 
1984 1989 

1981 2000 



1% 
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Most Teachers Think Their Professional Status 
Will Improve Over the Next Five Years 

About three in five teachers (61%) think the professional 
status of teachers will be better five years from now. As with other measures of op- 
timism throughout this survey, the proportions of teachers who are optimistic are 
fairly constant across school level and location, and for different types of students. 
Also consistent with other measures of teacher optimism in this survey: a far 
higher proportion of teachers in schools providing excellent quality of education 
(66%) are optimistic than in schools which are only fair or poor (47%) (Table 2-6). 

OBSERVATION: While a majority of teachers are 

optimistic about all the seven broad 
issues they were asked about, 
considerably fewer are optimistic about 
their professional status and similar 
issues than are optimistic about 
educational issues. 
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Table 2-6 Teach ers Believe Their Professional Status Will Improve 



QUESTION: On the whole, are you Optimistic or pessimistic that ..The professional status of 
teachers . . . will be better five years from now? 



BASE 



TOTAL 

2000 



Excei- 

LENT 

888 



QUALITY OF EDUCATION 
GOOD 



962 



FAIR OR 
POOR 

147 



Optimistic 



Pessimistic 



Not sure 



*I-ess than 0.5%. 



1% 
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CHAPTER 3: TEACHERS' WORKING CONDITIONS 
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Earlier Metropolitan Life surveys of the American teacher 
have shown that teachers believe that certain basic conditions enable them to do 
their job better Among these conditions are greater collegiality, smaller classes, 
and less time spent on administrative tasks. 

\!(^ith regard to colhgiality, progress has been slow. Team 
teaching, that is, "having teachers work -ds teams rather than teaching all classes or 
subjects alone", is more widely used now in schools where 45% of teachers work, 
and less widely used in only 25% of schools - 29,^6 of teachers report no change 
over the last three years. This is the mechanism of teacher collegiality most widely 
improved. In contrast, 41% of teachers report that their schools are now better in 
"having more structured and organized time to talk with colleagues about profes- 
sional matters;' but 39% report that their schools are now worse. And, while 37% 
of teachers say that, compared with three years ago, their school is now better at 
"having teachers able to observe each other in the classroom and provide feedback 
to each otheri' another 33% of teachers say their school is now worse at this than 
three years ago (Table 3-1). 

On all three of these measures, black teachers and teachers 
in schools with higher quality education are far likelier to report their schools are 
better than three years ago; teachers in lesser quality schools are much likelier to 
report that their schools are worse (Tables 3-1 and 3-2). 
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Table 3-1 



Do Teachers Have the Opportunity tc Work as Colleagues 
With Other Teachers!' 



QUESTION: Here are some things that might possibly help teachers do their job better. 

Compared with three years ago, is your school better or worse at . . .? 

. . . Having more structured and organized time to talk with colleagues about 

professional matters. 
. . . Having teachers able to observe each other in the classroom and provide 

feedback to each other. 
. . . Having teachers work as "teams" rather than teaching all classes or subjects 

alone. 



TEAM TEACHING 

QUALITY OF 
EDUCATION 
EX- FAIR 
CEL- OR 
TOTAL LENT GOOD POOR 



STRUCTURED TIME 

QUALITY OF 
EDUCATION 
EX- FAIR 
CEL- OR 
TOTAL LENT GOOD POOR 



OBSERVATION 
AND FEEDBACK 

QUALITY OF 
EDUCATION 
EX- FAIR 
CEL- OR 
1X)TAL LENT GOOD POOR 



BASE 



2000 888 962 147 2000 888 962 147 2000 888 962 147 



% % % 



% % % % 



% % % % 



School now 
better 



W ill I 



School now 
worse 



No change/ 
do not have 
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Table 3-2 



Black Teachers Feel CoUegidity Has Improved 



Q I E S T I 0 N 



Here are some things that might possibiy help teachers do thevr job better. 

Compared with three years ago, is your school better or worse at . . .? 

. . . Having more structured and organized time to talk with colleagues about 

professional matters. 
. . . Having teachers able to observe each other in the classroom and provide 

feedback to each other. 
. . . Having teachers work as 'teams'' rather than teaching all classes or subjects 

alone. 



BASE 



TEAM TEACHING 
TEACHER ETHNICITY 



STRUCTURED TIME 
TEACHER ETHNICrrV 



OBSERVATION AND FEEDBACK 
TEACHER ETHNICITY 
HIS- HIS- HIS- 

TOTAL WUrfE BLACK PANIC TOTAL WHm BLACK PANIC TOTAL WHrTE BUCK PANIC 

2000 1779 119 66 2000 1779 119 66 2000 1779 119 66 



School now better 



School now worse ■ 



No change/do not 
have 
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Overall, Class Size is Virtually Unchanged 

Although teachers believe that smaller class si^e helps then* 
do their job better, the proportions of schools with smaller class size are virtually 
unchanged from three years ago — 42% of teachers report their schools are now 
better, 41% report their schools are now worse, and 15% say there has been no 
change (Table 3-3). 

Given these results, it is logical that about half of Americas 
teachers (51%) continue to report overcrowded classes are a serious problem in 
their schools (up from 46% in 1984) (Table 3-4). Rural schools — the school loca- 
tion reporting the most improvement in the last three years (49% say their schools 
are now better at providing a smaller class size vs. 42% overall) — are the location 
with the fewest teachers who consider overcrowded classes a serious problem 
(41%). Inner-city schools (62%), urban schools (66%), lower quality schools 
(61%), and schools with high proportions of minority students (60%) and lower 
income students (55%) have higher proportions of teachers who think over- 
crowded classes are a serious problem than do other schools. (Table 3-5). 

Larger schools have serious and worsening overcrowd:?d class 
problems. Nearly two-thirds (64%) of teachers in schools with 1,000 or more stu- 
dents say there is a serious problem with overcrowded classes in their schools, and 
46% say the problem is getting worse. In contrast, only 33% of teachers in 
schools with fewer than 300 students think overcrowded classes is a serious prob- 
lem in their school and only 37% say the problem is worse than it was three years 
ago. 

OBSERVATION; Reducing class size is expensive. At a 

minimum, it requires more teachers 
during a period of teacher shortage. In 
many locations it could also require 
capital improvements or additions. This 
may be one reason why change has come 
slowly on this issue. Recently, attention 
has been paid to the problems of larger 
schools. Our data suggest that, in 
addition to other problems, larger schools 
suffer from overcrowded classes. 
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Table 3-3 



Are Classes Smaller Wan Three Years Ago? 



QUESTION: Here are some things that might possibly help teachers do their job better. 

Compared with three years ago, is your school better or worse at . . . Providing a 
smaller class size? 



BASE 



TOTAL 

2000 



INNER 
CITV 

197 



SCHOOL LOCATION 
URBAN SUBURBAN 

222 439 



SMALL 
TOWN 

627 



SIZE OF SCHOOL 
RURAL 1-299 300-999 1000+ 

512 460 1265 275 



School now better 



1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


I 


1 










• 














■ 










Table 3-4 



Overcrowded Classes Remain a Serious Problem 



QUESTION: Now I am going to read some things that people have said are problems with public 
schools. After I read each one, please tell me if you think that problem is very 
serious, somewhat serious, not very serious, or not at all serious at your school . . . 
Overcrowded classes? 



BASIi 



1984 

1981 



1989 
2000 



Very serious 



Somewhat serious 




Not very serious 




Not at all serious 
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Table 3-5 The Kinds of Schools Where Overcrowded Classes 

is a Serious Problem 

Q I E S T I 0 N : Now I am going to read some things that people have said are problems with public 
schools. After I read each one, please tell me if you think that problem is very 
serious, somewhat serious, not very serious, or not at all serious at your school. . . 
Overcrowded classes? 



ALL OR ALL OR 
MANY MANY 
QUALITY MIN- LOWER 

SCHOOL LOCATION OF EDUCATION ORITY INCOME 

INNER SUB- SMALL EXCEL- FAIR OR STU- STU- SIZE OF SCHOOL 

TOTAL CITY URBAN URBAN TOWN RURAL LENT GOOD POOR DENTS DENTS* 1-299 300-999 1000 + 



BASE 2000 197 222 439 627 512 888 962 147 475 797 460 1265 275 

% % % %%%%%% % % % % % 




*Aiialysis by "studcnl income" is ba.wd on the tLHcliers' perceptions of how many of the sludenis in their schools 
come from "families whose income is below the average of the community." Clearly, this is only a somewhat crude 
estimate. 



Schools Art' Worse at Reducing 
Teachers' Administrative Tasks 

On one school quality, "reducing the time teachf-rs need to 
sfx^nd on administrative tasks", the nation's public schools are losing ground. 
Nearly two-thirds of teachers (64%) say their sch(X)ls are worse than they were 
three years ago, and only 23% of'tc-achers say their schools are better (Table 3-6). 



Table 3-6 



Administrative Time for Teachers is Worse 



QUESTION: Here are some things that might possibly help teachers do their job better 

Compared with three years ago, is your school better or worse at, . . Reducing the 
time teachers need to spend on administrative tasks. 



TOTAL 




Icachci's Are Somewhat Optimistic 
About Working Conditions 

More than three of five teachers (61%) are optimistic that 
working conditions of teachers will better in 5 years. This is the same percent- 
age who think that the professional status of teachers will be Ix^tter. Newer teach- 
ers, esjxrcially those with less thin five yc-ars teaching (71%), are more optimistic 
than those with more experience (Table 3-7). 
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Table 3-7 



BASE 



Teachers Are Somewhat Optimistic About 
Working Conditions 



QUESTION: On the whole, are you optimistic or pessimistic that... Working conditions for 
teachers . . . will be better five years from now? 





QUA1.ITY OF EDUCATION 












FAIR 






EXCEL- 




OR 


LESS 


TOTAL 


LEATT 


GOOD 


POOR 


TIWN 5 


2000 


888 


962 


147 


141 


% 


% 


% 


% 













YEARS TEACHING 



5-9 

298 



10-19 

863 

% 



20 
OR MORE 

696 



Optimistic- 



Pessimistic — I 



NoC sure- 



43 'Less than 0.5%. 
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CHAPTER 4: SCHOOL REFORMS OF THE 1980s 



Teacher Reward Systems 

In the latter half of the 1980s, three tyi>es of reforms were 
instituted to enhance the teaching career: career ladders, merit pay, and mentor 
teacher programs. The most widely implemented reform is mentor teacher pro- 
grams, instituted in the schools of 34% of the nations teachers. Twenty- 
four percent of teachers have career ladder programs in their schools, and merit 
pay systems are used in the schools of only 5% of American teachers. 

Mentor teacher programs are more prevalent in the schools 
of union members (36%) than nonunion members (29%), and career ladder and 
merit pay programs are more prevalent in nonunion members' schools. One-third 
(33%) of nonunion teachers* have career ladder programs in their schools, com- 
pared with only one-fifth (20%) of unionized teachers. Merit pay systems are 
in the schools of 7% of nonunion teachers* and 4% of union teachers' schools 
(Table 4-1). 

These reforms are favored by teachers who have them in 
their schools in the same rank order as their prevalence. By far the most favored re- 
form is mentor teacher programs, favored by 86% of teachers whose schools have 
implemented this reform. Career ladder programs are favored by 55% of teachers 
who have them in their sch(X)ls, and merit pay systems are favored by only 41% of 
teachers who have directly experienced them in their schools (Table 4-2). 

Mentor teacher programs are widely favored by teachers in 
every kind of school, and by teachers at all income and experience levels. Career 
ladder programs, although more prevalent in nonunion members sch(X)ls, arc 
more widely favored by union members (59%) than noiiunion members (48%). 
They are also more widely favored by teachers wirh higher, rather than lower, 
teacher incomes. 

Each of these reforms is accepted by more teachers than in 
1986. (At that time, teachers who v/etc familiar with these programs were asked 
for their evaluation; this year, teachers who hat^ the pfOgram in their schools v^Qtc 
asked.) The percentage of teachers favoring mentor teacher programs has increased 
from 82%; to 86%, those favoring career ladder programs has increased from 49% 
to 55% , and those favoring merit pay programs has increased from 26% to 41% 
(Table 4-2). 



, - •A "n(Miunii)H rc.KliL'r" i> one who replied that lie or she was not a niemlKr ota "tcaeher's union" (7y;; of all teaeher? 

'^^ saki they were nienilKTs). 
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Table 4-1 



Prevalence of Teacher Reform 



QUESTION 



Now some questions about career ladder programs. Thes<? programs divide 
teaching into di£f^erent jobs and then provide different ranlts and different salaries 
according to the level of responsibility. Does your school have a career ladder 
program, or not? 



QUESTION 



Now some questions about merit pay systems. These systems select a certain 
number of teachers as meritorious and then pay them a greater amount of money 
with no change in their duties. Does your school use merit pay systems, or not? 



QUESTION 



Now some questions about mentor teacher programs. These programs designate 
certain teachers to perform special one-on-one professional coaching for other 
teachers. Does your school have a mentor teacher program, or not? 

MERIT PAY 



BASE 



MENTOR TEACHERS 

NON- 
TOTAL UNION UNION 

2000 1476 517 



CAREER lADDERS 

NON- 

TOTAl UNION UNION 

2000 1476 517 



TOTAL 

2000 



Yes, has 




UNION 

1476 

% 



NON- 
UNION 

517 




No, doesn't have -I 
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0 B S K R V A T I 0 N 



: Mentor teacher programs were widely 
accepted when they began and are even 
more widely accepted among teachers 
now. One potential source of opposition 
to mentor teacher programs has been 
reduced by what must be the good 
experiences teachers have had. In 1986. 
369^ of teachers agreed with the idea that 
they ^'create artificial and unfortunate 
distinctions among teachers;* 'today, only 
269^ of teachers agree. And the strength 
of disagreement has increased — from 
279^ who strongly disagreed in 1986 to 
389/ who strongly disagree today (Table 
4-3). All of this suggests that mentor 
teacher programs will become more 
widespread in the 1990s. 
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Table 4-2 School Reform Are More Widely Favored Than in 1986 

liASE (1986): Familial' uith mentor teacher pro^ramsl career ladder programsl merit [uty systems 
llASE (19S9): Sclml has mentor teacl>er programs! career ladder programs, merit pay systems 

QUESTION: Overall, do you personally favor or oppose mentor teacher programs? 

QUESTION: Overall, do you personally favor or oppose career ladder programs? 

QUESTION: Overall, do you personally favor or oppose merit pay systems? 
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Table 4-3 



Q I E S T I 0 N 



I nil A 



Teachers Are Less Worried About Mentor Teacher Programs 
Creating Distinctions Among Teachers 

BASE (1986): familiar with mentor tvaclwr programs 
BASE (J989): School has mentor teacher programs 

Here are some statements regarding mentor teacher programs. For each, please 
tell me if you agree strongly, agree somewliat, disagree somewhat, or disagree 
strongly . . . Mentor teacher programs create artificial and unfortunate distinctions 
among teachers. 






26%"^ ^^^^ ^^r^»8iy 






Siinilarly, experience with career ladder and merit pay pro- 
grams appears to have diminished fear of arbitrariness and unfortunate distinc- 
tions among teachers. In 1986, a majority i f teachers (56%) agreed that "the 
methods used to select teachers for career ladder programs arc unfair at^d noii- 
obj^rtive"; today, 48% agree and 2\% (as opposed to only 10% in 1986) strongly 
disagree. lu 1986, nearly three-quarteis of teachers thought **career ladder pro- 
grams create artificial and unfortunate distinctions among teachers; "today, with 
three years more experience, the percentage agreeing is down to a still substantial 
49 60%. (Table 4-4). 
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Table 4-4 



Fears About Career Ladder Programs Have Been Reduced 



B.VSK (19H6): Familiar with career ladder progninis 
BASK (1989): School has career ladder progrms 

QUESTION: Here are some statements regarding career ladder programs. For each, please tell 

me if you agree strongly, agree somewhat, disagree somewhat, or disagree strongly. 
. . .The methods used to select teachers for career ladder programs are unfair and 
non-objective. 

. . . Career ladder programs create artificial and unfortuilate distinctions among 
teachers. 



MElliODS UNFAIR 
AND NON-OBJECTIVE 
1986 1989 



CR£ATE ARTIFICIAL AND UNFORTUNATE 
DISTINCTIONS AMONG TEACHERS 
1986 1989 



U;\Sh 



617 



454 



617 



454 



Agree strongly 






Merit pay systems, although less widely used, have also al- 
layed some of the fears dissociated with them. Whereas in 1986 86% of teachers 
thought "merit pay systems create artificial distinctions among teachers^' today, 
67% think this. In 1986, 78%' of teachers thought that teachers were selected 
unfairly — today, 53%' agree with this (Table 4-5). 

OBSERVATION: While experience has helped reduce the 

prevalence of feats about career ladder 
and rnerii pay systems, fears remain 
widespread. At this point, the future of 
SO these two reforms remains unsettled. 
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Table 4-5 



Q I E S T I 0 N 



Fears About Merit Pay System Have Been Reduced But Are 
Still Widespread 

B;\SE (1986): Familiar with merit paysystt'iiis 
B/VSE (1989); School uses merit pay systems 

Here are some statements regarding merit pay systems. For each, please tell me if 
you agree strongly, agree somewhat, disagree somewhat, or disagree strongly. 
. . . Merit pay systems create artificial and unfortunate distinctions among teachers. 
... The means that are used to select the teachers for merit pay tend to be unfair and 
non-objective. 



BASE 



Agree strongly 



Agree somewhat 



Disagree somewhat 



Disagree strongly 
Not suit' 



METHODS UNFAIR 
AND NON-OmECTIVE 
1986 1989 



1149 



99 




CREATE ARTIFICIAL AND 
UNFORTUNATE DISTINC- 
TIONS AMONG TEACHERS 
1986 1989 



1149 



99 
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Teachers* Overall Views of 
Recent Reform and the Future 

Three-quarters of Americas teachers report that in the last 
several years, educational reforms have been enacted in their state — up from 63% 
in 1985 (Table 4-6). Of these teachers, nearly four in five (79%) have had reforms 
implemented in their schools. 

On the whole, teachers experience with educational reform 
has been positive or neutral — relatively few teachers characterize the reforms 
they've experienced in the last several years as having a negative impact. More 
importantly, in the latter half of the 1980s, there has been a substantial increase in 
he numl:>er of teachers who think educational reforms have helped. Today, more 
than half (53%) fcel that overall reform has had a positive effect on stuchits (up 
from 42% in 1985), 40% have seen not much effect, and only 6% feel there's been 
a negative effect (an improvement from 12% in 1985) (Table 4-7). They are some- 
what less pleased with the overall impact of reform on teachers y with 43% now call- 
ing it positive (up from 36% in 1985), 27% neutral, and 29% negative (down 
from 34%) in 1985). Black teachers, in particular, believe that reforms have been 
helpful — 65% believe reforms have had a positive effect on students, compared 
with 53% of all teachers; and 52% believe reforms have had a positive effect on 
teachers, compared with 43% of all teachers (Table 4-8). 

Teachers evaluation of reform is consistent across teachers in 
every kind of school, except for one factor. Teachers in schools they rate as provid- 
ing excellent quality education consider the overall impact of reform to be positive 
at more than twice the proportions as teachers in schools rated as providing only 
fair quality education. Sixty-two percent of teachers in schools they consider excel- 
lent, 47% in schools they rate as good, and only 29% in fair or poor schools con- 
sider the overall impact of reforms on students to be positive. Similarly, 52% in 
excellent schools, 38% in good schools, and only 23% in poorly functioning 
schools consider the overall impact of school reform to have been positive for 
teachers. 



OBSERVATION 



It is striking (and perhaps surprising) that 
neither school location, nor the income 
and ethnicity of students, has any 
discernible relationship to how teachers 
see the impact of reforms. Teachers in 
better quality schools of every type 
believe reform has helped. 
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Table 4-6 



ne Prevalence of Edmationd Reforms 



Q I E S T I 0 N : During the past several years, there have been many proposals for educational 

reform such as the ones I have been asking about. Has your state enacted any 
educational reforms? 



TOTAL 1985 
RASE 1846 




TOTAL 1989 
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Teachers Q.I)I6 

Table 4-7 The Overall Impact ofReforms on Situients 

MSE: State has implemented such reforms 

QUESTION: On the whole, would you say the education reforms in your school have had a 
positive effect, negative effect, or not much effect on students? 



BASE 



1985 

1023 



1989 

1175 



QUALITY OF EDUCATION 
EXCELLENT GOOD 

527 567 



FAIR 
OR POOR 

81 



BIACK 
TEACHERS 



68 



Positive effect- 



l 14% 



Negative effect- 



Not much effect 



few 



6% • 




m 



6% 
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Q.D17 

The Overall Impact of Reforms on Teachers 

BASE: State ha.s implemented such reforms 

QUESTION: On the whole, would you say the education reforms in your school have had a 
positive effect, negative effect, or not much effect on teachers? 



Teachers 

TiiMe¥8 



BASE 



1985 

1023 



1989 

1175 



EXCELLENT 

527 



QUALITY OF EDUCATION 
FAIR 

GOOD OR POOR 



BLACK 
TE.ACHERS 



567 



81 



68 



Positive effect • 



Negative effect - 



Not tiiuch effect — 



m 
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CHAPTER 5: SCHOOLS CONFRONT WORSENING 
PROBLEMS 



wSo far we have seen that, in geneiul, public school teachers 
think that schools are doing better in ways related to direct school policies. Teach- 
ers feel better about their careers, their salaries, some improvements in col- 
legiality, and their experience with some school reforms. In contrast, they describe 
the problems they confront — problems presented by the society in which they are 
public school teachers — as having worsened. 

In 1987, 96% of teachers said they thought that children 
left on their own after school was a cause of students having difficulty in school. 
This year, teachers were asked whether the number of children who are left on 
their own after sch(x)l is a problem at their schnoL More than three of four teachers 
(76% ) think it is a serious problem, including 339^^ who think it a very serious 
problem. Teachers at every school level consider the number of children left on 
their own after school to be a serious problem, with more teachers at the middle 
school or junior high school level (82%) considering it serious than at the other 
levels. Teachers in inner-city schools (86% , including 54% saying very serious), 
schools with all or many minority students (83%, with 44% saying very serious), 
schools with all or many lower income students (84%, with 45% saying very se- 
rious), and schools with only fair quality education (83%, with 57% saying very 
serious), are most concerned about this problem at rheir school. The only groups 
of teachers with substantially lower rates thinking children left alone is a very se- 
rious problem are teachers in excellent schools (only 26% saying very serious), and 
in schools with fewer than 200 students (only 24% say very serious) (Table 5-1). 
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Table 5-1 



Teachers Think the Number of Children Left on Their Own 
After School Is a Serious Problem 



Q I E S T I 0 N : Now I am going to read some things that people have said are problems with public 
schools. After I read each one, please tell me if you think that problem is very 
serious, somewhat serious, not very serious, or not at all serious at your school . . . 
The number of children who are left on their own after school. 



B/\SB 











Al,l, 










JUNIOR 




m, 


OR MANY 










OR 




OR MANY 


LOWER 


FAIR 




LESS THAN 




MIDDLE 


INNER 


MINORm 


INCOME 


OR POOR 


EXCELLENT 


200 


TOIAL 


SCHOOL 


cin 


sniDEvrs 


STUDEVrS 


QIMITY 


QUALITY 


STlDEVrS 


2000 


430 


197 


475 


797 


147 


888 


231 



serious 



Somewhat serious 



Not very seiious 



Not at alJ serious 
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One problem that remains serious and pervasive is the lack 
of basic skills. A substantial 7H7( of upper grade teachers think the number of 
students who lack basic skills is a serious problem, virtually unchanged from 1985 
when H07( of upper grade teachers felt this way. Uick of biisic skills is less prob- 
lematic in elementary schools, where 647r of teachers consider it a serious prob- 
lem. It is most problematic in inner-city schools (88% of teachers rate it serious), 
schools with all or many minority students (87% rate it serious), schools with all 
or many kwer income students (83% serious ratings), and lower quality schools 
(where virtually every teacher [96% ] think it to be a serious problem) (lable 5-2). 

OBSERVATION: lnc()mcM)f students appears to be a key 

factor in how teachers perceive the 
problem ()f students who lack basic skills. 
Fifteen percent of teachers in schools 
with few or no lower income students say 
lack of basic skills is not at all serious in 
their schools, more than five times as 
many as in schools with more lower 
income students. While a still substantial 
439^ of teachers with few or no lower 
income students say lack of basic skills is 
a serious problem in their schools, this is 
far fewer than for any other type of 
school. For example, 629r in schools with 
few or no minority students, 619f in 
suburban schools, and 649f in elementary 
schools think the problem of students 
lacking basic skills is serious in their 
school. Even in schools where teachers 
consider the quality of education to be 
excellent, 589^ say the lack of basic skills 
is a serious problem. 
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Student absenteeism is now consider(*d a serious problem by 
more than half (53%) of Amerieus public sdi(H)l teachers and appears to be wors- 
ening — last year 479^ of teachers thought it serious. In 1985, only 289^ of ele- 
mentary school teachers thought it a serious problem, and today, Mi% think it so. 
Absenteeism worsens as children progress through school; 799f of high sch(K)l 
teachers say it is very or somewhat serious. As with other problems, it is consid- 
ered serious by more teachers in inner-city {lY/cX minority (66%), lower income 
(65% ), and lower quality (80%-) schools (Table 5-3). 

Absenteeism is also associated with school si/^e. While 45% 
of teachers in .schcK)ls with fewer than 500 students consider absenteeism a serious 
problem, 54%> in sch(H)ls with 500-999 students and 79% in schools wirh 1,000 
or more students consider it serious. 

Teachers consider the problems presented by students in the 
higher grades to have worsened in the last half of the 1980s. The percentage call- 
ing the following problems .serious: the number of dropouts (40% in 1985 — 53% 
in 1989) (Table 5-4), the amount of drinking by students (66%^ in 1985 - 81% in 
1989) (Table 5-8), the number of students using drugs (58% in 1985 - 70% in 
1989) (Table 5-5), the number of teenage suicides (17% in 1985 - 21% in 1989) 
(Table 5-7), and the number of teenage pregnancies (49% in 1985 - 61% in 1989) 
(Table 5-6) — hiis risen substantially in every case. Dropouts, drugs, and teenage 
pregnancies are serious problems in high schcx^ls, and in larger, minority, lower 
income, and poorer quality-schools than in other schools. 
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Table 5-2 



The Lack of Basic Skills Remains a Seriom Problem 



QUESTION 



Now 1 am going to read some things that people have said are problems with public 
schools. After I read each one, please tell me if you think that problem is ver)' 
serious, somewhat serious, not very serious, or not at all serious at your school . . . 
The number of students who lack basic skills. 









1985 


1989 




TOTAL 


TOTAL 


GRADLS 


GRADES 




1988 


1989 


(7-12) 


(7-12) 


B/\SK 


1208 


2000 


820 


952 



SCHOOL 







ALL 






ALL 


OR MANY 


QlALin OF EDUCATION 


INNER 


OR MANY 


LOWER 


FAIR 


CITV 


MINORITY 


INCOME 


EXCEL- OR 




STiDEiyrs 


STUDENTS* 


LEVI' GOOD POOR 


197 


475 


797 


888 962 147 



Very 
serious 



Somewhai 
serious 



Not very 
serious — 



Not at ail 
serious — 




*Analysis by "student income" is based on tbe teachers' perceptions of bow many of the stiidcnLs in ibeir schools come 
from "famlHes whose income is beh)W the average of the ccmmmnity" Clearly this is only u somewhat crude estimate. 
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Table 5-3 



Student Absenteeism is a Worsening Problem 



QUESTION 



Now I am going to read some things that people have said are problems with public 
schools. After I read each one, please tell me if you think that problem is very 
serious, somewhat serious, not very serious, or not at all serious at your school • • « 
Student absenteeism. 



BASE 



Very 
.serious 



TOTAL 
1988 

1208 

% 



TOTAL 
1989 

2000 

% 



SCHOOL LEVEL TAlGirr 

JUMOR 

198S 1989 JUNIOR AND 

GRADES GRADES ELEMEVT-. OR HIGH HIGH 
(7-12) (7<12) ARY MKUDI^ SCHOOL SCHOOL 



ALL OR 
MANY 
ALL OR LOWER 

MANY INCOME FAIR OR SIZE OF SCHOOL 
INNER MINORITY STIH POOR LESS THAN 
CITY STUDENTS DEIVTS* QUALITY 500 500-999 1000 + 

197 475 

% % 



Somewhat 
serious 



Not wry 
serious 



Not at all 
serious 




*Analysis by "student income" is based on the teachers' perceptions of how many of the students in their schools 
come from "families whose income is below the average of the community" Clearly, this is only a somewhat crude 
eslimate. 
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Table 5-4 



The Dropout Problem is Worsening 



HASh: Teachers in junior liigh/middle school or high sctK)ol or hoth. 

QUESTION: Now I am going to read some things that people have said are problems with public 

schools* After I read each one, please tell me if you think that problem is very 
serious, somewhat serious, not very serious, or not at all serious at your school • . . 
The number of dropouts. 



Very serious 
Somewhat serious 
Not very serious 
Not at all serious 




*Amilysis by ^slutlenl income" is based on the teachers' perceptions of how many of the students in their schools come from "families whose income is below the 
average of the communiiy:' Clearly, this is only a somewhat crude estimate. 



Table 5-5 The Student Drug Problem is Worsening 

BASE: Teachers in junior high/middle school or high dchool or both 

QUESTION: Now I am going to read some things that people have said are problems with public 

schools. After I read each one, pleae tell me if you think that problem is very 
serious, somewhat serious, not very serious, or not at all serious at your school • • • 
The number of students using drugs. 



BASK 

Very serious 
Somewhat serious 
Not very s'jrioijs 
Not at all serious 




♦Analysis by "student income" is based on the teachers' perceptions of bow many of the students in their schools come from "families whose income is below the 
averaxe of the commiinity " Clearly, this Is only a somewhat crude estimate. 
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Table 5-6 



Teenage Pregmmy is a Worsening Problem in Schools 



BASE: Teachers in junior high/middle school or high school or both 

QUESTION: Now I ani going to read some things that people have said are problems wit^ 
schools. After I read each one, please tell me if you think that problem is very 
serious, somewhat serious, not very serious, or not at all serious at your school. . . 
The number of teenage pregnancies. 



Very serious 
Somewhat serious 
Nol very serious 
Not at all serious 




*Analysis by "student income" is based on the teachers' perceptions of how many of the students in their schools come from "families whose income is below the 
average of the community^ Clearly, this is only a somewhat crude estimate. 



Teenage suicide and drinking show different patterns. Teen- 
age suicide is considered a serious problem by relatively equal numbers of teachers 
in all categories of schools. Pewer teachers in inner-city and heavily minority 
schools consider it a serious problem than in schools outside the inner city and 
with fewer minority students. The number of lower inrome students appears to 
have no impact (Table 5-7). 



Table 5-7 



Teen Suicide is Considered a Less Serious Problem in 
Inner-City and Heavily Minority Schools 



QUESTION: Now I am going to read some things that people have said are problems with public 
schools. After I read each one, please tell me iS]\ u think that problem is very 
serious, somewhat serious, not very serious, or not at all serious at your school . . . 
The number of teenage suicides. 

1989 GRADES 1985 GRADES INNER ALL OR MANY ALL OR 'NCOME STLDE^f^S♦ 

(7-«2) (7-12) CITY MINORJTY STUDENTS MANY SOME NONE 



BASE 952 820 71 213 344 410 190 




•Analysis by "sludeni Income" is based on the icachi '-N" pcrcpplicns of how many of ttii' students in Iheir schools conn from "faniilies whose mconie is below the 
65 average of the co.nmunlly." Clearly, this is only a somewhat crude estimate, 
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Teenage drinking is considered a serious problem by mre 
teachers in high schools (91%), rural schools (87%), and schools with few or no 
minority students (84%), than in schools in other locations, or in schools with 
more minority students. It is considerec^ an equally serious problem by teachers 
with students from all income mixes (Table 5-8). 

OBSERVATION: While it should not be surprising that 

drinking is considered more of a serious 
problem among high school students 
than among junior high or middle school 
students, the ubiquitousness of drinking 
as a serious student problem has to be 
considered alarming. Fully 91% of high 
school teachers think it a serious problem at 
their schooly including 51% who think it a 
very serious problem. Given the ages of 
the students involved, the fact that 70% 
of teachers in junior high or middle 
schools consider drinking Sy their 
students to be a serious problem is 
startling* 

The issue of problem drinking in 
comparison with drug abuse among 
adults is complicated by the reality that 
alcohol consumption is legal while drug 
use is illicit. Among almost all high 
school and all middle school students, 
alcohol consumption is illegal. 
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Table 5-8 



Teenage Drinking is a Pervasive Problem 



QUESTION 



Now I am going to read some things that people have said are problems with public 
schools. After I read each one, please tell me if you thinli that problem is very 
serious, somewhat serious, not very serious, or not at all serious at your school . . . 
1'he amount of drinking by students. 

JUNIOR OR MINORITY LOWER INCOME 

MIDDLE SCHOOL LOCATION STIDEVTS STUDEVre 

1989 1985 SCHOOL LNNER SDBDR- SMM.L ALL OR FEW OR ALL OR FEW OR 

(7-12) (7-12) HIGH SCHOOL CITY URBAN BAN TOWN RURAL MANY SOME NONE MANY SOME NONE 

952 820 430 443 71 115 204 314 247 213 238 501 344 410 



Very serious 





♦Analysis by "sludciil income" Ls based on the teachers' perceptions of how many of the students in their schools 
come from "families whose income is below the average of the coniniuiiity." Clearly, this is only a somewhat crude 
estimate. 
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PART II: THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION 
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CHAFFER 6: PROPOSALS TO IMPROVE TEACHING 
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Teacher Training 

Teachers are very receptive to three alternatives to traditional 
student teaching programs, with large majorities saying each alternative would 
improve teacher training. ITiey are most receptive to full-time, year-round, on- 
the-job training prior to graduation. 

An overwhelming majority of teachers (86%) think "a full- 
time, year-round, on-the-job training program that prospective teachers would 
participate inprior to graduation" would improve teacher training. Almost as 
large is the 77% of teachers who think "schools jointly operated by a university 
and a school district whose responsibility would be to train teachers" would ir> 
prove teacher training, and the 72% of teachers who think * a full-time, year- 
round program that teachers would participate in after graduation but prior to 
certification" would improve teacher training (Table 6-1). 

OBSERVATION: With such overwhelming agreement 

among teachers that alternatives to the 
current methods of teacher training 
would improve teacher training, it is hard 
to imagine that the 1990s will not see 
some change in the ways teachers are 
trained. It seems likely that the change 
will involve more direct involvement 
between teachers in training and teacher- 
training institutions, and the public 
schools. 
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Table 6-1 



Teachers Think Altermtives to Current Teacher Training 
Methods Would Improve Teacher Training 



QUESTION: Some say that alternatives to traditional student teaching programs such as clinical 
training programs, professional development schools or professional practice 
schools could be the wave of the future in teacher training. I am going to read to you 
some ways these programs can be designed. For each, would you tell me if you think 
it would improve teacher training, or not? 



BASE; 2000 



YES, IMPROVE 



NO, NOT IMPROVE 



A full time, year round on- 
the-job training program 
that prospective teachers 
would participate in prior 
to graduation 






Schools jointly operated 
by a university and a 
school district whose 
responsibility would be to 
train teachers 




A full-time, yeaMX)Und 
program, that teachers 
would participate in after 
graduation, but prior to 
certification 




Consistent with their view that direct experience is essential 
to teacher training, teachers support, but are not enthusiiistic about, efforts to hire 
teachers and administrators from outside the teaching profession. About two- 
thirds (66%) of teachers think allowing school districts to hire talented admin- 
istrators from fields other than education would help attract and retain good peo- 
ple in teaching. However, only 2CVX think it would help a lot, 4(y/f think it 
would help a little, and another one-third ( Vi7r ) think it would not help at all. 
Fifty-eight percent think "allowing school districts to hire talented people to teach 
who are no( certified teachers" would help, but only \47f think it would help a 
lot, 447r think it would help a little, ard fully 41% think it would not help at all 
(lable 6-2). 
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Table 6-2 



Hiring Non-Educators as Administrators and Teachers 
Would Help a Little 



Q U E S 1' I 0 N : I will now mention some reforms that might be adopted in the future to attract and 
retain good people in teaching. For each please tell me whether you think that 
reform would help a lot, help a little, or would not help at all to attract and retain 
good teachers. 

. . .Allowing school districts to hire talented administrators from fields other 
than education. 

. . . Allowing school districts to hire talented people to teach who are not 

ADMINISTRATORS 
TOTAL 



BASE 2000 





TEACHERS 
TOTAL 

BASE 2000 




Also consistent with their view of the primacy of what 
transpires in the classroom, teachers support, but are not enthusiastic about, 
"requiring periodic retesting of teachers in their subject matter!' While 62% think 
it would help, only 17% think it would help a lot, 43% think it would help a lit- 
7.^ tie, and nearly two-fifths (38%) think it would not help at all (Table 6-3). 
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Table 6-3 



Periodic Retesting of Teachers Would Help a Li I tie 



QUESTION: I will now tneiition some reforms that might be adopted in the future to attract and 
retain good people in teaching. For each please tell me whether you think that 
reform would help a lot, help a little, or would not help at all to attract and retain 
good teachers . . . litv^vXtingperiodic retesting of teachers in their subject i^mtters. 





Teacherji* Willingness to Accept Accountability 

Teachers are ambivalent about being held fully accountable 
for their students performance. While 61% agree (only 13% agree strongly) that 
''ultimately, the teacher should be held accountable for the academic success or 
failure of the children in his or her classj* 38% of teachers disagree, including 12% 
who disagree sta)ngly. Despite the heavier concentration of pmblems in high 
sch(x)ls, inner-city sch(K)ls, poorer quality schools, and scIuk)1s with heavier con- 
centrations and lower income children, teachers in these sch(K)ls are cis willing to 
74 accept full accountability eis those in less troubled schools (Table 6-4). 
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Table 6-4 



Should Teachers be Held Accountable for Their Students 
Petjonmnce? 



Q I E S T 1 0 N 



Here are some suggestions people have made about their jobs. For each, please say 
whether you agree strongly, agree somewhat, disagree somewhat, or disagree 
strongly with the statement as it relates to your own job as a teacher in the public 
schools? 

. . . Ittimately, the teacher should be held accountable for the academic success or 
failure of the children in his or her class. 



BASE 



Agree strongly 



TOTAL 

2000 



INNER 
CITY 



HIGH 
SCHOOI£ 



ALL OR 
MANY 
MINORITY 
STUDENTS 



ALL OR MANY 
LOWER 
INCOME 
STUDENTS* 



FAIR OR 
POOR 
QUAUTY 



Agree somewhat 



Disagree some..iiat 



Disagree strongly 





•Analysis by "student income" is based on the teachers' perceptions of how many of the students in their schools come 
from "families whose income is below the average of the community," Clearly, this is only a somewhat crude estimate. 

Even though teachers may not be willing to accept full 
accountability for everything, they do want incompetents removed. While 93% of 
teachers think most of their fellow teachers are dedicated to their work, a similar 
95% of teachers think that "making it easier for incompetent teachers to be re- 
moved" would help attract and retain good teachers. Nearly three-quarters (73%) 
of all teachers think this would help a k)t. Ninety-six percent of teachers feel the 
same u-ay about incompetent administrators, with 73%' who think making it 
easier for incompetent administrators to be removed would help a lot (Table 6-5). 



OBSERVATION 
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With virtual complete agreement among 
teachers that incompetent administrators 
and teachers should be more easily 
removed, some reform in this area 
seems likely. 
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Table 6-5 Teachers Want Incompetent Teachers and 

Administrators Removed 

Q I E S T I 0 N : I will now mention some reforms that might be adopted in the future to attract and 
retain good people in teaching. For each please tell me whether you think that 
reform would help a lot, help a little, or would not help at all to attract and retain 
good teachers. 

. . . Making it easier for incompetent administrators to be removed. 
. . . Making it easier for incompetent teachers to be removed. 



REMOVE 

INCOMPETENT 

ADMINISTRATORS 

TOTAL 
BASE 2000 



Would not help at all 




REMOVE Would not hdp at ail 
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CHAPTER 7: PROPOSALS TO STRENGTHEN THE 
mCHER-PRINCIPAL RELATIONSHIP 
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The Rules Governing Schools 

There is widespread support among teachers for the estab- 
lishment in evf ry sch(K)l of a leadership committee of principals, teachers, and 
students to set and enforce rules. Two-thirds (67%) agree strongly with this idea, 
and another 26% agree somewhat, with only 7% expressing disagreement. More 
teachers in inner-city schools (75%), sch(X)ls with 1, ()()() or more students (70% ), 
and schools with all or many minority (73%) and lower income (72%) students 
agree strongly with this proposal than do other teachers (Table 7-1). 

There is widespread but less strong agreement with the 
statement that ^'principals should have greater control over the rules governing 
their school!' Forty percent of teachers agree sirongly and another 40% a/^ree 
somewhat with thi^ statement, with 20% of teachers disagreeing (Table 7-2). 

OBSERVATION: While 80% of teacher.i agree that 

principals should have greater control 
over the rules governing their schools, 
the far greater level of strong support for 
leadership committees including teachers 
and students {67%\ compared with 
greater control for principals only (409^), 
is a continuing demonstration of teachers 
belief that they should be a part of school- 
based decision-making. For example, in 
the 1986 Metropolitan Life survey of the 
American teacher, HGOf agreed strongly 
with the statement that, **principals 
should recognize and develop the 
teachers leadership potential by involving 
them in decision-making about school 
organi/ation and curriculum!' 
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Table 7-1 



QUESTION 



Teachers Agree That Leadership Committees Should be 
Established in Every School 

Here are some suggestions people have made about improving the role of 
principals. For each, please say whether you agree strongly, agree somewhat, 
disagree somewhat, or disagree strongly. . . Every school should establish a 
leadership committee of principals, teachers, aitdstudmtn io set and 
enforce rules. 



BASE; 



TOTAL 

2000 



INNER 
CITY 

197 



1000 + 
STUDENTS 

277 



ALL OR 
MANY 
MINORITY 

STLDEIVrS 

475 



All OR 
MANY 
LOWER 
INCOME 
STLDEYTS** 



797 



Agree slron^iiy-l 



Agree somewhat -H 



Disagree somewhat - 
Disagree strongly - 



2% ^ 



2% 
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*lA!.ss tlian 0,5%, 

**AnaJysi,s hy "student income" is basiil on tlu' teachers' perceptions of how many of the students in their schools 
come fn)in "families \vho,.e income is below the average of the coninuinity." Clearly, lliis is only a somewhat crude 
estimate. 
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Table 7-2 Principals Should Have Greater Control Over The Rules 

Governing Their School 

Q I E S T I 0 N : Here are some suggestions people have made about improving the role of 

principals. For each, please say whether you agree strongly, agree somewhat, 
disagree somewhat, or disagree strongly . . . Principals should have greater control 
over the rules governing their school. 



TOTAL 
BASE 2000 



Support is also widespread, although less strong, for the 
statement, "principals and teachers should share time together after the school day 
to formally plan staff development, curriculum, and management." Nearly half 
(48%) of teachers agree strongly, another 35% agree somewhat, and 17% disagree 
(Table 7-3). 
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Table 7-3 



Principals and Teachers Should Plan Together 



QUESTION: lere are some suggestions people have made about improving the role of 

principals. For each, please say whether you agree strongly, agree somewhat, 
disagree somewhat, or disagree strongly. . . Principals and teachers should share 
time together after the school day to formally plan staff development, curriculum 
and management. 




Budgetary Decisions and Accountability 

Nearly two-thirds {Gy/c) of teachers agree strongly with the 
statement, "principals ought to share decision-making responsibility for budget- 
ary matters with the superintendent and the school board" — another 29% agree 
somewhat, and only 8% disagree (Tal 'e 7-4). 

Perhaps because principals do not have what teachers con- 
sider sufficient involvement in decision-making about schcK)l rules and budgetary 
matters, fewer teachers agree with the statement, that *'ukimately, the principal 
should bii held accountable for everything that liappens to the children in his or 
her school;' than with the five other statements about principals. Only 20% agree 
strongly and 40% agrcx^ somewhat with holding principals accountable for every- 
thing that happens to the children in his or her sch(X)l (Table 7-5). 

Teachers views regarding holding principals fully account- 
able, are very similar to their views ulx^ut holding individual teachers fully re- 
80 sponsible as discussed in Chapter 6. 
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Table 7-4 Principals Should Have a Role in Budgetaty Decisions 

QUESTION: Here are sonic suggestions people have made about improving the role of 

principals. For each, please say whether you agree strongly, agree somewhat, 
disagree somewhat, or disagree strongly. . .Principals ought to share decision 
making responsibility for budgetary matters with the superintendent and the 
school board. 



TOTAL 
BASE 2000 



Disagree strongly 

3% 
\ 



ree somewhat 

5% 




HI 
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table 7-5 



Should Principals be Held Accountable for Everything? 



QUESTION: Here are some suggestions people have made about improving the role of 

principals. For each, please say whether you agree strongly, agree somewhat, 
disagree somewhat, or disagree strongly . . . Ultimately, the principal should be held 
accountable for everything that happens to the children in his or her school. 

QUESTION: I would like to read you some statements people have made about their jobs. For 
each, please tell me if you agree strongly, agree somewhat, disagree somewhat, or 
disagree strongly with the statement as it relates to your own job as u teacher in the 
public schools . . . Ultimately, the teacher should be held accountable for the 
academic success or failure of the children in his or her class. 



HOLD PRINCIPALS 
A€€0DIVrABL£ 




One idea, new to the Metropolican Life series of teacher sur- 
veys, arose during the planning work for the survey when a number of open-ended 
interviews were held with the teachers around the country. Several teachers voiced 
concern that principals were becoming too removed from the classroom experi- 
ence, and suggested that principals should teach at least some classes on a regular 
basis. About two-thirds of tcach( -s (66%) agree, including 35% who agree 
strongly, but 34% disagree, including 15% who disagree strongly (Table 7-6). 

OBSERVATION: While .^4% of teachers disagree with the 

idea of principals having some regular 
teaching responsibility, two-thirds' 
support for a concept which is new to 
most teachers is considerable. 
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Table 7-6 Principals Should Have Some Regular 

Teaching Respomibility 

QUESTION: Here are some suggestions people have made about improving the role of 

principals. For each, please say whether you agree strom;ly, agree somewhat, 
disagree somew hat, or disagree strongly , . . Principals should teach at least some 
classes on a regular basis. 



15ASli2000 




Teachers Are Optimistic About Their 
Relationship to Principals in the Future 

More than three-fourths of teachers {1()7( ) say that, on the 
whole, they arc optimistic that the principal-teacher relationship will be better 
five years from now. At least 70% of teachers at every school level and location, 
and with different mixes of students, are optimistic. The one school quality most 
associated with teacher optimism about the principal-teacher relationship (and six 
other educational issues) is teachers rating of the quality of education in their 
school. While 829r of teachers in schools providing excellent quality education are 
optimistic about the principal-teacher relationship in 5 years, only 56% in schools 
providing only fair quality education are optimistic (Table 7-7). 
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Table 7-7 Teachers Are Optimistic About the 

Principal-Teacher Relationship 

Q I E S T I 0 N : Onthewhole, are you optimistic or pessiinistic that... The prind^ 
relationship . . . will be better five years from now? 



QUALITY OF EDUCATION 

EXCEIr FAIR OK 

TOTAL LENT GOOD POOR 

BASE 2000 888 962 147 



Optimistic 



Pessimistic 



86 
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>X1iat Teachers Want in Their Schoors Community 

Given what they confront as community problems, teachers 
believe that better job opportunities (33%), less drug and alcohol abuse (29% ), 
and more after school activities (29% ) are the changes in their schools commu- 
nities that would have the most beneficial effect on education in their school. 
Teachers in small towns (39%) and rural areas (44%) name better job oppor- 
tunities more often than teachers in inner-city and urban settings, who name less 
drug and alcohol abuse; and suburban settings — teachers there name more after- 
school activities as having the most beneficial effect on education. Better health 
and less crime were each named by only 4%; of teachers. Less crime w^is named by 
14% of teachers in inner-city schools and by 11% of teachers in schools with all or 
many minority students (Table 8-1). 

\?Hiat Teachers Want in Their Schools 

Teachers are concerned that schools, as currently organised, 
are not fully equipped to deal with the worsening social problems they confront. 
More than three-fourths (77% ) of teachers think that overall government funding 
for education in their school is insufficient (Table 8-2). If there was no increase in 
overall funding for schools, 90% of teachers would prefer to see fewer mandated 
programs and more money to general education, rather than more mandated pro- 
grams and less money to general education (Table 8-3). On both these questions, 
teachers in all kinds of schools are in agreement. 
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Table 8-1 



the Community Change Ihat Would Have the Most 
Beneficial Effect on Eaucation 



QUESTION: Which o//^ of the following changes ill your school's coinnuinity would have the most 
beneficial effect on education in your school? 



Better job opportunities 



Less drug and <dcolu)l abuse 



More after scliool activities 



Better liealth care 
Less crime 



TOIAL 

2000 



INNER 
CITY 

197 



URBAN 
SCHOOLS 

222 



SCHOOL LOCATION 

SUBURBAN 
SCHOOLS 

439 



SMALL 
TOWN 

627 



RURAL 
512 
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Table 8-2 Teachers Think School Funding is Insufficient 

Q t E S T I 0 N : Do you think overall government funding for education in your school is uufficient 
or not? 



TOTAL 
BASE 2000 




Table 8-3 



Teachers Prefer More Money for 
General Education Purposes 



QUESTION 



If there was no increase in funding, would you prefer to see fewer special 
government-mandated programs with more money available for general education 
purposes, OR more special government-mandated programs and less money 
available for general education? 



TOTAL 
BASL2000 



Neilher/same 
as now 

1% 




Integrated, Collaborative Social Services 

One idea which might be tried in the 1990s to respond to 
the mounting problems of at-risk students is integrated, collaborative health, ed- 
ucation, and social seivices in sch(X)ls. A large majority of teachers think schools 
should be an access and referral point for social services. Only 2H% of teachers 
think "schools shouldn't have this responsibility, they should focus on academics 
and not social services!' On the contrary, 84% agree "this would be a smart way of 
keeping at-risk students from slipping through the cracks!' Fully 90% agree 
"sch(x)ls should mobilize these resources so thai they can refer their students to 
them, but should not be expected to provide for all social/human needs!' Two 
sources of skepticism about the feasibility of these services exist among minorities 
of teachers: 44%. think "at-risk students aren't comfortable with seeking these ser- 
vices on sch(K)l grounds" and 37% think "bureaucracies are such that you could 
90 never get them to work together" (lable 8-4). 
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Table 8-4 Teachers Want Integrated Social and Educational Services 

in Schools 

QUESTION: As the problems of at-risk students mouut, some say that in the future integrated, 
collaborati\e health, education and social services in schools will be the key to 
helping these students. Please tell me if you agree or disagree with each of the 
following statements about integrated services in schools. 



BASK: 2000 



AGREE 



DISAGREE 



Bureaucracies are such that you 
could never get llieni to work 
together. 



62% ^ ' 

\ 



Schools shouldn't have this 
responsihihiy. They should focus 
on academics and not social 
services. 



At-risk students aaMi't comfortable 
with seekinj; these services on 
school groundji. 



15% 



This would be a smart way of 
keeping at-risk students from 
slipping through the cracks. 



9% 



iSchools should mobilize these 
re.s()urces so that they can refer 
their .students to them, but should 
not be expected to provide for all 
sociaLliuman needs. 



Consistent with their sense of the need for social services to 
deal with growing social problems, when asked w^hich two services they would 
most like to see have added funding in their school, social workers and family ser- 
vices were named by 40% of teachers, and guidance counselors were named by 
31%. Two educational programs, one for high-achieving students, and one for 
low-achieving students, were named by about one-third of teachers: gifted and 
talented programs (30%) and remedial programs (32%). Two other education pro- 
grams, arts programs (17% ) and special education (15% ), wx^re chosen by about 
half as many teachers. Health services were chosen by 7% of teachers and sports 
91 programs by only 4% of teachers (Table 8-5). 
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Table 8-5 7fe Services Teachers Would Like to Have More Of 

QUESTION: In tlie future, which /u^ of the following services would you m 
added funding \fiyour school? 



BASE 

Social workers and family services 
Remedial programs 
Guidance counselors 
(lifted and talented programs 
Job training 
Arts programs 
Special education 
Heiiith services 
Sports programs 




Linking Students to Jobs 

Because elementary school teachers were included, job train- 
ing Wiis the fifth choice, chosen by lY/r . As discussed earlier, teachers named bet- 
ter job opportunities in their community as potentially having the most beneficial 
impact on education in their school. Among high school teachers, job training is 
the service chosen most often for added funding — by 39% (Tlible 8-5). 

More specifically, 98% of teachers think "providing more 
direct links to job training and jobs" would help in students transition to work, 
including 72% who think it would help a lot. Similarly, 9H% think ''bringing 
working people into schools to discuss their careers with students" would help, 
including a lower, but still substantial, 64% who think it would help a lot 
(Table 8-6), 

Work-related programs which involve using parr of the 
school day meet with large but somewhat less enthusiiistic approval. The percent- 
age of teachers who think "creating programs in which students can go to school 
part of the day and work at a job part of the day" would help a lot is 53% , and is 
40% for "requiring community service iis part of the high vschool curriculum." 

Black teachers are likelier than others to think that each of 
the four ways to link students to jobs would help a lot (Table 8-6). 
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OBSERVATION 



Teachers appear to believe that the 
schools should be playing a greater n^le 
in linking their troubKxl students to 
the servivcs they need. They ar^* less 
convinced that schools should be 
providing all services to students in 
school during the school day. The almost 
unanimous agreement that schools 
should mobilize integrated social and 
educational services so they can refer 
students to them, and that it would be 
helpful for ,sch()ols to provide more direct 
links to job training and jobs, reflects 
teachers hopes that schools play thi,s kind 
of role in the future. That fewer teachers 
think that students should use part of 
their day for work or community service 
reflects their view that schools and the 
school day should not be expected to 
provide for all human and social needs. 
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Table 8-6 



Teachers' Views on How to Help Students Make 
the Transition to Work 



QUESTION: Here are some programs that might help students make the transition t^^ 

each, tell me wL Iher you think it would help a lot, help some, not hel^ uiuch, or 
not help at all in students' transition to work? 



Providing more direct links to job 
training and jobs 



Creating programs in which 
students can go to school part of 
the day and work at a job p^Ji of 
the day 



Bringing working people into 
schools to discuss their careers 
with students 



Requiring community service as 
part of the high school curriculum 




*Lessthan 0.5%. 



Other Ways to Improve Education 

Teachers willingness to consider change is revealed through- 
out this survey They continue to think that '^developing different approaches to 
education outside the traditional school" would help improve education. Ninety- 
one percent of teachers think it would help, including 40% who think it would 
help a lot. This is virtually unchanged from 1987. Ninety-one percent also think 
"restructuring classes on the basis of proficiency instead of age" would help, and 
86% think "increasing the number of students who study such things ixs com- 
puter literacy and foreign languages" would help. The level of support for these 
proposals is strong in all types of schools (Table 8-7). 
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Table 8-7 



Teachers Support Three Other Educatiorml Changes 



Q I E s T I 0 N : Here are some more suggestions that might possibly improve education in the 

future. For each tell me whether you think it would help a lot, help some, not help 
much, or not help at all to improve education? 

. . . Developing different approaches to education outside the traditional school. 
. . . Increasing the number of students who study such things as computer literacy 

and foreign languages. 
. . . Restructuring classes on the basis of proficiency instead of age. 



BASE 



DEVELOPING 
DIFFERENT 
APPROACHES 
1987 1989 

1002 2000 

% % 



INCREASING 
STLDEXTS 
WHO STUDY 
COMPUTERS 
AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 
1989 

2000 



RESTRUCTURING 
CLASSES 
1989 

2000 

% 



Help a lot H 



Help some —J 



95 



Not help much- 
Not help at all - 
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The question of restructuring classes on the Uisis of profi- 
ciency instead of age divides teachers, based on some of the same basic variables 
that have been relevant to earlier questions: school level, school location, school 
sizes, student mix, and school quality. 

As students progress through school, the range of student 
proficiency at the same age widens. Recognizing this, wliile 77% of elementary 
school teachers think restructuring chisses on the basis of proficiency instead of age 
would help, 889? of high schcK)l teachers think so. Teachers in inner-city schools 
(44%), schools with high pro[X)rtions of minority students (48%), and lower in- 
come students (46% ), fliir or poor schools (51% ), and schools with 1,000 or more 
students (44%) are likelier than others to think that classes structured by student 
proficiency, rather than age, would hdp a lot (Table 8-8). 



Table 8-8 The Schools Where Teachers Think Proficiency Based 

Classes Would Help a Lot 

QUESTION: Here are some more suggestions that might possibly improve education in the 

future. For each tell me whether you think it would help a lot, help some, not help 
much, or not help at all to improve education . . . Restructuring c^^ses on the basis 
of proficiency instead of age. 




BASE 

Help a lot 
Help some 
Not help much 
Not help at all 



*Aiialysis by "sludenl incon^e" is based on the teachers' perceptions of how many of the students in their schools come from "families whose income is below the 
average of the communilyy Clearly, this is only a somewhat crude estimate. 
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Increasing the Choice of Schools 

In 19S7, teachers expressed ambivalence about giving;,' par- 
ents a choice of several different public schools for their child. While about two- 
thirds thought that competition between schools to attract students would force 
schools to improve, and that having a choice would mean that children could go 
to a sciiool bc^t suited to their needs, three-fourths of teachers were worried that 
the rich would benefit the most, and children going to unpopular schools would 
lose out. Ambivalence among teachers about sch(X)l choice remains. Asked simply 
if "allov/ing parents and students to choose the school the students want to attend" 
would help improve education, 53% said it would help and 46% srd it would 
not help. These are virtually the same percentages as last year, when teachers were 
asked if it would help overcome student^ educational disadvantages. Fewer teach- 
ers think it would help a lot (15%) than think it would not help at all (22%) 
(Table 8-9). 

Ironically, while teachers worried in 1987 that permitting 
parents to choose their children's schools might adversely affect poorer students, 
higher proportions of teachers in inner-city schools (6()%), and heavily minority 
(62%) and lower income schools (57%) think it would help, than do teachers in 
other schools. Fully 63% of teachers in fair or poor schools think it would help, 
including 25% who think it would help a lot. 

Magnet Schools 

Related to the question of choice is the issue of establishing 
magnet or regional schools with specialized curricula, mile '.eachers views about 
school choice are unchanged from last year to this, the strength of their views 
about magnet schools appear to be changed. Last year, 86% thought magnet 
schools with specialized curricula would help students overcome educational 
disadvantages; this year, 84% think it would help improve education. However, 
last year, 48% thought magnet schools would help a lot; this year, 32% think 
they would help a lot. While the overall differences are not great, once again it is 
teachers in the most troubled schools with the highest proportions of lower in- 
come and minority students who think this educational change would help a lot 
(Table 8-10). 
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Table 8-9 



TeachmAtv Ambivalent About Permitting Parents and 
Students to Choose Schools 



QUESTION 



Here are some more suggestions that might possibly improve education in the 
future. For each tell me whether you think it would help a lot, help some, not help 
much, or not help at all to improve education . . .Allowing parents and students to 
choose the school the students want to attend. 



TOTAL 



BASE 



Help 'X lot 



19H8 

1208 



1989 

2000 



INNER 
CITY 
SCHOOL 

197 



ML 
OR MANY 
MINORITY 
STUDENTS 

475 



ALL 
OR MANY 
LOWER 
INCOME 
STUDENTS* 



797 



FAIR 
OR POOR 
QUALITY 

147 



Help some 




Not help at all 



46% 



24% 



Nut help much - 



22% 



23% 



mm 






mm 




m 














■'V-^ ^-vV 

















18% 



19% 





y8 



•Analysis by "sludeni income" Is based on the leathers' perceptions of how many of the students in their schools 
come froni "families whose income is below the average of the community." Clearly, this is only a somewhat crude 
estimate. 
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Table 8-10 



Fewer Teachers Think Magriet SchoobWould Help a Lot 



QUESTION: Here are some more suggestions that might possibly improve education in the 

future. For each tell me whether you think it would help a lot, help some, not help 
much, or not help at all to improve education . . . Establishing magnet or regional 
schools with specialized curricula. 



INNER 
CITY 
SCHOOL 



All 
OR MANY 
MINORITY 
STUDENTS 



AIL 
OR MANY 
LOWER 
INCOME 
STUDENTS* 



FAIR 
OK 
POOR 
QUALITY 



Help a lot 



Help some 



Not help much 



Not help atull 
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*An;ilysls by ".sUuitMit income" is based on ilie tcachrrs perceptions of bow many of ibe sludenLs in Ihcir schools 
come from "families wliosv .".conje is below ilie average of (he coniinunily:' ClearK; ibis is only a somewhat crude 
estimate. 
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Teachers Are Optimistic About Educational Changes 
and Student Performance in the Future 

About two-thirds of Americas public sch(X)l teachers look to 
the 1990s with optimism about how education will change. On the whole, 69% 
are optimistic that educational changes will be better five years fiom now, and 
64% are optimistic that the educational performance of students will be better. 
NX^iile teachers in inner-city, heavily minority, and lower income schools are mar- 
ginally more optimistic about educational changes than other teachers, teachers 
who rate their schools educational quality as only fair or poor are more p>essi- 
mistic. Nearly half (46%) of teachers in fair or pool schools are pessimistic about 
educational changes five years from now — nearly twice the proportion of teachers 
in excellent schools (25%) (Table 841). 

Even more distressing is the fact that teachers in inner-city, 
minority, and lower income schools are as optimistic as other teachers about the 
educational performance of their students five years frOm now, but teachers in 
schools they consider to be only fair or poor today are pessimistic at twice the rate 
(60%) as teachers in schools which are excellent today (Table 8-12\ 



OBSERVATION 



Educators have long been aware of the 
*Tygmalion effect' * in schools — the 
process through which students whose 
teachers expect them to learn do, and 
those not expected to learn do not. 
Teacher pessimism about students in 
poorly functioning schools is likely to 
result in the "Pygmalion effect' 'working 
negatively in schools which are currently 
serving their students poorly. 
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Table 8-11 



Educational Changes Will Be Better in Five Years 



Q I E S T I 0 N : On the whole, are vou optimistic or pessimistic that... Educational changes... will 
be better five years from now? 



QUALITY OF EDUCATION FAIR 
TOTAL EXCELLEVr GOOD OR POOR 

BASE 2000 888 962 147 



Optimistic 



Pessimistic 
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Table 8-12 



The Educational Perfommce of Students Will Be Better 
Except in Schools Which Are Functioning Poorly Today 



QUESTION: On the whole, arc you optimistic or pessimistic that... The educational 
performance of students . . . will be better five years from now? 



BASE 



QUALITY OF EDUCATION FAIR 
TOTAI- EXCELLENT COOD OR POOR 

2000 888 962 147 



Optimistic 



Pessimistic 



1U2 
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CHAPTER 9: TEACHER SATISFACTION AND OPTIMISM 
ABOUT THE FUTURE 



Teacher satisfaction has improved modestly since 1985, with 
86% of teachers now saying,' they are very or somewhat satisfied, compared to 79% 
in 1985. Surprisingly, black teachers, the group most pleiised with the impact of 
reforms, are the least satisfied with teaching as a career They arc, as discussed in 
Chapter 2, the group least willing to advise young people to pursue a career in 
teaching (Table 9-1). 

Less surprising is the fact that teacher satisfaction and the 
quality of education in their school is related. Only 9% of teachers in excellent 
sch(X)ls are somewhat or very dissatisfied with teaching as a career, compared to 
38% of teachers in fair or poor schools. Fully 17% of teachers who say the quality 
of education in their schools is fair or poor say they are very dissatisfied with teach- 
ing as a career (compared with 2% in excellent schools) and only 23% say they are 
very satisfied (compared with 56% in excellent schools). 

Teachers improved evaluation of school reforms has not yet 
resulted in a discernible change in their plans for the next five years. As in 1985, 
about one-quarter of teachers say they are very or fairly likely to leave teaching 'n 
the next five years (Table 9-2). As reported in last year's Metropolitan Life survey, 
the major shift in teacher expectations about remaining in the profession is that 
higher proportions of newer teachers think they might loave within the next five 
years. In 1985, only 19% of teachers with less than 5 years experience expected 
to leave teaching within the next five years — today, 33% think they might 
(Table 9-3). 

Also, as in last year's survey, black teachers are the likeliest 
to leave teaching in the next five years - with 43% likely to leave, including 26% 
who are very likely, compared with 26% of all teachers likely to leave — and only 
13% of all teachers very likely to go into a different occupation (Table 9-2). 

Teachers evaluation of the quality of education in their 
school is profoundly associated with their expectations about leaving the profes- 
sion. Fully half of teachers in only fair schools (50%) are very or fairly likely to 
leave teaching in the next five years compared with only 18% of teachers in excel- 
lent schools (Table 9-2). 

OBSERVATION: Tliis is yet another example of how 

teaehers, like other working people, arc 
affected by their ability to take pride in 
their work. Of all the categories of 
teachers measured in this study, it is 
teachers in excellent schools who have 
the highest proportion saying they are not 
at all likely to leave teaching in the next 
five years (57%). And no other category of 
teachers has as high a proportion saying 
they are very likely to leave in the next five 
years as teachers in fair or poor quality 
schools (2H';f). One lesson is: improve 
schools and more teachers will stay in 
the profession. 
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Table 9-1 Teacher Satisfaction iviih Teaching as a Career 



QUESTION: All in all, how satisfied would you say you are with teaching as a career - very 

satisfied, somewhat satisfied, somewhat dissatisfied, or very dissatisfied? 
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Table 9-2 



Teachers^ Expectations About Leaving Teaching 



QUESTION; Within the new five years, how likely is it that you will leave the teaching profession 

to go into some diflferent occupation — very likely, fairly likely, not too likely, or not 
at all likely? 
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Table 9-3 Teachers' Expectations About Leaving Teaching by 

Years of Teaching 

QUESTION: Within the next five years, how likely is it that vou will leave the teaching profession 

to go into some different occupation - very likely, fairly likely, not too likely, cr not 
at all likely? 



BASE 

Very likely 
Fairly likely 
Nol too likely 
Not at all likely 



Teachers are Less Optimistic About Their 
Job Satisfaction Than About Anything Else 

Overall, teachers are less optimistic that their job satisfac- 
tion will be better in five years than they are about the six other issues raised in 
this survey: the principal-teacher relationship, the professional status of teachers, 
working conditions for teachers, educational changes, the quality of teaching in 
their school, and the educational performance of students (Table 9-5). A still sub- 
stantial 57% are optimistic about future job satisfaction, but 41% are not. The 
most optimistic group of teachers are those with less than five years experience, 
69% of whom are optimistic. Somewhat surprisingly, teachers earning less money 
today — perhaps anticipating increases in their income — show more optimism 
about their future job satisfaction than teachers earning higher salaries. The least 
optimistic are teachers in poorer functioning schools, with only 43% optimistic 
and 57% pessimistic. They constitute the only group of teachers for which a 
majority are pessimistic about their future job satisfaction (Table 9-4). 
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Table 9-4 



Teachers Are Sometvhat Optimistic About Their Job 
Satisfaction Five Years From Now 



Q I] E S T I 0 N 



On the whole, are you optimistic or pessimistic that. . .The job satisfaction of 
teachers . , , will be better f!ve years from mow? 



TEACHER INCOME 

$20,000 $40,001- 
OR $20,001- $30,001- OR 
TOTAL LESS $30,000 $40,000 MORE 



BASE 



2000 296 1027 505 

% % % 



163 



YEARS TEACHING 

LLSS 

"nm 20 

5 5-9 10-19 OR 

YEARS YEARS YEARS MORE 

141 298 863 696 

% % 



QUALITY OF 
EDUCATION 

FAIR 

EXCEL- OR 
LENT GOOD POOR 



888 962 147 



Optlmisfic 



Pcs.simi.sUc 
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Table 9-5 



Teacher Optimism About Seven Broad Issues 



QUESTION: On the whole, are you Optimistic or pessimistic that the following 

years from now? 



BASE 2000 OPTIMISTIC PESSIMISTIC 



The quality of teaching 
in your school 




The principal-teacher 
relationship 




Educational changes 




The educational performance 
of students 



The professional status 
of teachers 




Working conditions 
for teachers 



The job satisfaction 
of teachers 
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APPENDIX A: 



SURVEY M E T H 0 D O L 0 G Y 



THE TEACHERS* SAMPLE 



The 1989 Metropolitan Life Survc7 of the American Teacher 
was conducted by Louis Harris and Associates for Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company during' May and June, 1989. A total of 2,000 telephone intei^iews were 
conducted with current public school teachers in kindergarten through grade 12 
throughout all- states of the and the District of Columbia. Table A-1 de- 
scribes the demographic characteristics of the teachers. 

Sample Selection of Teachers 

Louis Harris and Associates drew a random sample of cur- 
rent teachers from a list of 1.2 million teachers compiled by Market Data Retrieval 
of Westport, Connecticut. Sample sizes for complete interviews were set for each 
state, based on statistics of public school teachers in each state published by the 
U.S. National Center for Education Statistics. 

Interviewing Procedures for Teachers 

Each selected teacher was contacted at his or her school by 
telephone, and requested to participate in the survey The message included a toll- 
free number to allow a return call. 

Before being asked to complete the actual interview, each 
teacher was screened to ensure that he or she currently teaches in an elementary or 
secondary level public school and teaches at least part-time in the classroom. 
Once the respondent passed the screen, an appointment was made to telephone at 
a convenient time and place to complete the interview. 

Questionnaire Development 

Prior to drafting the questionnaire, Louis Harris and 
Associates conducted 30 open-ended in-depth interviews with teachers around the 
country. The lessons learned during this testing process provided some guidance 
in developing the survey questionnaire, which can be found in Appendix B. 

Many individuals contributed their comments to the survey 
questionnaire, and Louis Harris and Associates is extremely grateful for those con- 
tributions. However, final responsibility for the questionnaire rests with Louis 
Harris and Associates. 

Processing the Data 

All completed questionnaires were edited, coded, key- 
punched, and verified. The data were tabulated, checked for internal consistency, 
and processed by computer. The output of this process is a series of computer 
tables showing the results for each survey question, both by the total number of 
respondents interviewed and by important subgroups. 

Sample Disposition and Completion Rates for Teachers 

The sample disposition for this survey is shown in Table 
A-2. A total of 6,642 contacts at school were made to yield 2,000 completed 
interviews with teachers. The interview completion rate for teachers Wcis 83%. 

Weighting of the Teachers* Sample 

The achieved sample of teachers was weighted to the latest, 
best available parameters for race and geographic region. This adjusts these key 
variables, where necessary, to their actual proportions in the population. 
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Table A-1 

DISTRIBUTION OF IHE SAMPLE OF TEACIiERS 



UNWEIGHTED WEIGHTED 



BASE 


2000 


2000 




# 


% 


Sex 






Male 


588 


29 


rcilldit; 


1 Al 9 
141^ 


71 

/I 


Experience in Teaching 






Less than 5 years 


141 


7 


5-9 years 


298 


15 


10-19 years 


863 


43 


20 years or more 


696 


35 


IVpeofSchoor 






Elementary 


1048 


52 


Junior high/'middle school 


430 


22 


High school 


443 


22 


Race 






White 


1779 


89 


Black 


119 


6 


Hispanic 


66 


3 


Asian 


6 




School Location 






Inner city 


197 


10 


Urhan 


222 


11 


Suburban 


439 


22 


Small lowti 


627 


32 


Rural 


512 


26 



*Seventy-nir.e taught in both junior high and high school. 
**Less than 0.5%. 
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Table A-2 

DISPOSITION OF THE TEACHER SAMPLE 



A. 


Completed interviews 


2,000 


B. 


Nonworking number, wrong number, 
no new number 


118 


C. 


No longer there, retired, deceased, on 
leave 


642 


D. 


No answer or busy (after four 
callbacks) 


78 


E. 


Refused interview 


' 161 


F. 


Noneligible respondent (screened out 
or quotaed out) 


188 


G. 


Never returned call after message left 
at school 


3007 


H. 


To call back (study completed before 
callback was needed) 


51 


I. 


language barrier 


0 


J. 


Terminated within interview 


1 


K. 


Not available during duration of field 
period 


192 


L. 


Returned call but not needed by close 
of field period 


204 




TOTAL NUMBER OF CONTACTS 


6642 




Interview = 


A 



= 2000 = 83% 



Completion Rate A + B + H+ J + K 2405 
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Sampling Error 

The results achieved from rational public cross sections are 
subject to sampling error. Sampling error i'^ defined tis the difference between th^.' 
results obtained from the sample and those that would have been obtained hjd the 
entire population been surveyed. The size of sampling ernir varies both with the 
size of the sample and with the percentage gi^/ing a particular answer. The follow- 
ing table sets forth the range of er;or in samples of different sizes at different per- 
centages of response: 

Table A-3 

RECOMMENDED ALLOWANCE FOR SAMPUNG ERROR OF PR0IK)R110NS 
(PLUS OR MINUS) 

Sampling Tolerances (at 95% Confidence Level) To Use in Evaluating Any 
Individual Percentage Result 



APPROXlftUTE 




APPROXIMATE MAGNITUDE OF RESULTS 




SAMPLE SIZE OF 


SURVEY 


SURVEY 


SURVEY 


SURVEY 


SURVEY 


ANY GROUP ASKED 


PERCENTAGE 


PERCENTAGE 


PERCENTAGE 


PERCENTAGE 


PERCENI'AGE 


QUESTION ON 


RESULT 


RESULT 


RESULT 


RESULT 


RESULT 


WHICH SURVEY 


AT 


AT 


AT 


AT 


AT 


RESULT IS BASED 


10% OR,90% 


20% OR 80% 


30% OR 70% 


40% OR 60% 


50% 


1,250 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


1,000 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


500 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


300 


3 


5 


5 


6 


6 


200 


4 


6 


6 


7 


7 


100 


6 


8 


9 


10 


10 


50 


8 


11 


13 


14 


14 



For example, if the response for a sample size of 1,000 is 
30%, in 95 cases out of 100 the revSponse in the total population would be be- 
tween 27% and 33%. 

Note that survey results based on subgroups of small size 
can be subject to large sampling error. 

The recommended allowances for sampling error were calcu- 
lated bised on a simple random sample. 

Significance of Difference Between Proportions 

The difference between the percentage responses given by 
two independent samples to the san^e questions may or may not be significant. To 
determine whether or not such a difference is indeed significant, the size of the 
samples involved and the percentage giving each response must be taken into 
account. The following table shows the margin of error that must be allowed for 
different sample sizes at different percentages of response: 
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Table A-4 

SAMPLING YAmOR OF DIMRENCE BLWEEN PROIX)RTIONS 

Sampling Tolerances (at 95% Confidence Level) To Use in Evaluating Differences Benveen 
Two Percentage ResuJts 



APPROXIMATE MAGNITUDE OF RESULTS 



APPROXIMATE 


SURVEY 


SURVEY 


SURVEY 


SURVEY 


SURVEY 


SAMPLE SIZE 


PERCEVIAGE 


PERCENTAGE 


PERCENTAGE 


PERCENTAGE 


PERCENTA( 


OF TWO GROUPS ASKED 


RF.SUIT 


RFSUIT 








QUESTION ON WHICH 


AT 


AT 


AT 


AT 


AT 


SURVEY RESULTS ARE BASED 


10% OR 90% 


20% OR 80% 


30% OR 70% 


40% OR 60% 


50% 


1,250 vs. 1,250 


2 


3 


4 


4 


4 


1,000 


2 


3 


4 


4 


4 


500 


3 


4 


5 


5 


5 


5.00 


4 


5 


6 


6 


6 


JOO 


4 


6 


7 


7 


7 


100 


6 




9 


iO 


10 


50 


8 


11 


13 


14 


14 


1,000 vs. 1,000 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


500 


3 


4 


5 


5 


5 


300 


4 


5 


6 


6 


6 


200 


5 


6 


7 


7 


8 


100 


6 


8 


9 


10 


10 


50 


Q 




1^ 


It 


It 


500 vs. 500 


4 


4 


6 


6 


6 


300 


4 


6 


7 


7 


7 




\3 


7 


fi 

o 


11 
O 


11 
O 


100 


7 


9 


10 


11 


11 


50 


9 


12 


13 


14 


15 


300 vs. 300 


5 


6 


7 


8 


8 


200 


5 


7 


8 


9 


9 


100 


7 


9 


10 


11 


11 


50 


9 


12 


14 


15 


15 


200 vs. 200 


6 


8 


9 


10 


10 


100 


7 


10 


11 


12 


12 


50 


9 


12 


14 


15 


15 


100 vs. 100 


8 


11 


13 


14 


14 


50 


10 


14 


16 


17 


17 


50 vs. 50 


12 


16 


18 


19 


20 



APPENDIX B: 



THE QUESTION N A I RE 




LOUIS HARRIS AND ASSOCIATES, INC 

630 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York Will 



im OFFICli USE ONLY: 
Questionnaire No. : 



5 



Study No. 892014 
May 2, 1989 



Sample Point No.: 



J L_J L 



10 - 11 - 12 - 13 - 14 - 15 - 16 - 17 



rime Started: 



.A.M./P.M. 



Interviewer: 



Area Code: 



Telephone No.: . 



Date: 



(18-27) 



Hello, I'm from Louis Harris and Associates, 

the national survey research firm in New York. We are conducting a national survey among 
teachers to learn some of their opinions and attitudes about the American educational 
system, and we would like to ask you a few questions. 



From Observation: 



Respondent sex: 

Male 

Female 



. . . . (28(25-1 
71-2 
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Do you teach in an elementary school, a junior high or middle school, or a high 
school? 

(29( 52 -1 



lilemenlary school ((Jradcs K-S or 6) 

Junior higli/niiddic school ((irades 6 or 7 — 8 or 9) 

High school (Grades 9- 12 or 10- 12) 

Both junior high and high school 



22 -2 
22 -3 
4 -4 



2. 



Thinking about the public school in which you teach, how would you rate the quality 
of education in your school — excellent, good, only fair, or poor? 

Excellent (30 ( 44- 1 

Pretty good 48-2 

Only fair 7-3 

Poor 4 

Not sure 5 



A. The Principal-Teacher Relationship 

^2 ^^^^ ^^^^ suggestions people have made about improving the role of 

principals* For each, please say whether you agree strongly, agree somewhat, 
disagree somewhat, or disagree strongly. (READ EACH ITOM) 



ROTATE -S^TART AT "X" 


Agree 
Strongly 


Agree 
Somewhat 


Disagree 
Somewhat 


Disagree 
Strongly 


Not 
Sure 


( ) a, Principals should have greater contn)l over the rules 
governing their school 


(31 ( 40- 1 


40- 2 


15- 3 


5- 4 


1- 5 



) b, Ultimately, the principal should be held accountable 
for ever\lhing lhat happens to the children in his or 
her school , (32( 20- 1 

) c, Principals should teach at least some classes on a 

regular basis (33 ( 35- 1 

) d, livery school should establish a leadership committee 
of principals, teachers, afid students to set and 
enforce rules (34 ( 67- 1 

) e. Principals ought to share decision making 
responsibility for budgetary niaUers with the 
superintendent and the school board (35 ( 63- 1 

) f. Principids and teachers should share time together 
after the school day to formally plan staff 

development, curriculum, and management (36 ( 48- 1 



40- 2 27- 3 13- 4 
31- 2 19- 3 15- 4 



26- 2 
29- 2 

34- 2 10- 3 7- 4 



5- 3 '2- 4 
5-3 3-4 



*- 5 
*- 5 

*- 5 

1- 5 

*- 5 
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B. Professional Status 

g I would like to read you some statements people have made about their jobs. For 
each, please tell me if you agree strongly, agree somewhat, disagree somewhat, or 
disagree strongly with the statement as it relates to your own job as a teacher in the 
public schools. 



READ EACH STATEMENT 



ROTATE -START AT "X" 


Agree 
strongly 




Agree 
Somewhat 


Disagree Disagree 
Somewliat Strongly 


Not 
Sure 




( ) 1. 1 would advise >i vounu oi'i'soii to DUi'sut' a career in 


(37 ( 20- 


1 


47- 2 


22- 3 11- 4 


1- 


5 




(38( 81- 


1 


16- 2 


1-3 1-4 


*- 


5 


( ) 3. As a teacher 1 fct»l respected in today's society 


(39 ( 10- 


1 


43- 2 


29- 3 17- 4 




5 


( ) 4. Most of my fellow teachers are dedicated to 

their work 


(40( 53- 


1 


40- 2 


6- 3 1- 4 


*- 


5 


( ) 5. My job allows me the opportunity to eam a decent 
salary 


(41 ( 9- 


1 


39- 2 


25- 3 28- 4 




5 


( ) 6. Ultimately, the teacher should be held accountable for 
the academic success or failure of the children in his 


(42 ( 13- 


1 


48- 2 


26- 3 12-4 


*- 


5 


g2 Here are some things that might possibly help teachers do their job better. 

Compared with three years ago^ is your school better or worse at [READ EACH 
ITEM]? 


ROTATE -START AT "X' 


Schoi)! 
Now 
Better 




School 
Now 
Worse 


No Change/ 
Do Not Have 
(Vol.) 


Not 
Sure 


( ) a. Having more structured and organized time to talk 
with coUeagues about professional matters 


(43 ( 41- 


1 


39- 2 19- 3 


1- 


4 


( ) b. Ha\ing teachers able to observe each other in the 

classroom and provide feedback to each other 


(44( 37- 


1 


33- 2 29- 3 


1- 


4 


( ) c. Reducing the time teachers need to spend on 

administrative tasks 


(45 ( 23- 


1 


64- 2 11-3 


1- 


4 


( ) d. Providing a smidler class size 


(46( 42- 


1 


41- 2 15- 3 


1- 


4 


( ) e. Having teachers work as "teams" rather than teaching 


(47 ( 45- 


1 


25- 2 29- 3 


2- 


4 
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Some say that alternatives to traditional student teaching programs such as clinical 
training programs, professional development schools or professional practice 
schools could be the wave of the future in teacher training. I am going to read to you 
some ways these programs can be designed. For each, would you tell me if you think 
it would improve teacher training, or not? [READ EACH ITEM] 



ROTATE -START AT "X" 


Yes, 
Improve 




No, not 
Improve 


Not 
Sure 


( ) 1 . Schools jointly operated by a university and a school 
district whose responsibility would be to train 


(48( 77- 


1 


21- 2 


1- 3 


( ) 2. A ftill-time, year-round on-the-job training program 
that prospective teachers would participate inpriorio 
graduation 


(49( 86- 


1 


13- 2 


1- 3 


( ) 3. A full-time, year-round program, that teachers would 
participate in ^/er graduation, but prior to 


(50( 72- 


1 


26- 2 


2- 3 



C. Working Conditions 

^1 Do you think overaU government funding for education in your school is sufficient, 
or not? 

Yes, suJBcient (51 ( 22- 1 

No. not sufficient 77- 2 

Not sure 1-3 

C2 • increase in funding, would you prefer to see fewer special 

government-mandated programs with more money available for general education 
purposes^ OR more special government-mandated programs and less money 
available for general education? 

Fewer mandated-prngrains, more money to general (52 ( 90- 1 

OR 

More mandated programs, less money to general education 8-2 

Neither/Same as now (vol) 1-3 

Not jure 1-4 
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2 In the future, which tm of the following services would you most like to see have 
added funding inyour school? [READ FULL LIST BEFORE ACCEPl'ING ANSWER] 



check 

ROTATE - START AT "X" TWO 

( ) l.Social workers and family services (53( 40- 1 

( ) 2. Remedial programs (54( 32- 1 

( ) 3. Health services (55( 7- 1 

( ) 4. Arts programs (56( 17- 1 

( ) 5. Job training (57 ( 23- 1 

( ) 6. Guidance counselors v.i 8( 31- 1 

( ) 7. Sports programs (59( 4- 1 

( ) 8. Special education (60( 15- 1 

( ) 9.Gifted and talented programs (6l( 30- 1 

( ) 10, Not sure (62 ( *- 1 



Now I am going to read some things that people have said are problems with public 
schools. After I read each one, please tell me if you think that problem is very 
serious, somewhat serious, not very serious, or not at all serious at your school? 
[READ EACH ITEM] 



RfffATE- START AT T 


Very 
Serious 




Somewhat 
Serious 


Not 
Very 
Seriousi 


Not 
at All 
Serious 


Not 
Appli 
cable 


1 


Not 
Sure 


( ) a. Overcrowded classes 


(63 ( 


18- 


1 


33- 


2 


29- 


3 


20- 


4 


*. 


5 


*. 


6 


( ) b. Student absenteeism 


(64( 


19- 


1 


34- 


2 


30- 


3 


16- 


4 


*. 


5 


*. 


6 


( ) c. The number of students who lack basic 
skills 


(65( 


22- 


1 


49- 


2 


24- 


3 


5- 


4 


*. 


5 


*- 


6 


( ) d. The number of children who ai'e left on 
their own after school 


(66( 


33- 


1 


43- 


2 


17- 


3 


5- 


4 


1- 


5 


1- 


6 


IF TEACHER IN JUNIOR HIGH/MIDDLE SCHOOL OR HIGH 
SCHOOL: 




























( ) e. The number of dropouts 


(67( 


22- 


1 


31- 


2 


29- 


3 


15- 


4 


2- 


5 


1- 


6 


( ) f. The number of teenage pregnancies 


(68( 


23- 


1 


38- 


2 


26- 


3 


12- 


4 


*. 


5 


1- 


6 


( ) g. The amount of drinking by students .... 


(69( 


37- 


1 


44- 


2 


13- 


3 


5- 


4 


*. 


5 


1" 


6 


( ) h. The number of sludenLs using drugs .... 


(70( 


18- 


1 


52- 


2 


25- 


3 


4- 


4 




5 


1- 


6 


( ) i. The number of teenage suicides 


(71 ( 


7- 


1 


20- 


2 


39- 


3 


33- 


4 


1- 


5 


1- 


6 
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Which one of the following changes in your school's community would have the most 
beneficial effect on education in your school? [READ LIST - SINGLE RECORD] 

Better job opportunities (72 ( 33" 1 

29- 2 
4- 3 
4- 4 

29- 5 
2-6 



Less drug and alcohol abuse 

Belter health care 

Less crime 

More after school activities . 
Not sure 



D. Education^ Reform 

^^^^ questions about career ladder programs. These programs divide 
teaching into different jobs and then provide different ranks and different salaries 
according to the level of responsibility. Does your school have a career ladder 
program or not? 

Yes, has (73 ( 24 -1 (ASKQ.D2) 



No,doesnVnave 
Not sure 



75 -2\ 
1 -3/ 



(SKIP TO Q.D4) 



jQ2 ^^^^ some statements regarding career ladder programs. For each, please tell 
me if you agree strongly, agree somewhat, disagree somewhat, or disagree strongly. 
[READ EACH ITEM] 



ROTATE -START AT "X" 


Agree 
Strongly 




Agree 
Somewhat 


Disagree 
Somewhat 


Disagree 
Strongly 


Not 
Sure 




( ) a. Career ladder pn)grams improve teachers' chances for 
professional growth and development 


(74( 23- 


1 


42- 2 


15- 3 


19- 4 


*_ 


5 


( ) b. The methods used to select teachers for career ladder 
programs are unfair and nonobjective 


(75 ( 18- 


1 


30- 2 


30- 3 


21- 4 


1- 


5 


( ) c. Teachers have a real say in the development and 

operation of career ladder programs 


(76( 11- 


1 


22- 2 


22- 3 


44- 4 


1- 


5 


( ) d. Career ladder programs create artificial and 


(77 ( 23- 


1 


42- 2 


15- 3 


19- 4 


*. 


5 
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Overall, do you personally favor or oppose career ladder programs? 

Favor 2*(10( 55- 1 

Oppose 41-2 

Depends (vol.) 2-3 

Not sure 2-^4 
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ASK EVERYONE 



jQ^^ Now some questions about merit pay systems. These systems select a certain 

number of teachers as meritorious and then pay them a greater amount of money 
with no change in their duties. Does your school use merit pay systems, or not? 
Yes, uses (11( 5-1 (ASKQ.D5) 

No, doesn't use 94 -2 \ 

Notsure 1-3/ (SKIPT0Q.D7) 

J^^^ Here are some statements regarding merit pay systems. For each, please tell me if 
you agree strongly, agree somewhat, disagree somewhat, or disagree strongly. 
[READ EACH ITEM] 



Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 
ROTATE - START AT "X" Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly 

( ) a. Merit pay systems provide valuable incentives for 

teachers to improve their performance (12( 23- .1 32- 2 20- 3 25- 4 

( ) b. Merit pay systems create artificial and unfortunate 

distincUons among teachers (13( 42- 1 25- 2 16- 3 17- 4 

( ) c. Merit pay systems recognize and reward outstanding 

quality teachers (14( 21- 1 34- 2 19- 3 26- 4 

( ) d. The means that are used to select the teachers for 

merit pay tend to be unfair and nonobjective (15( 27- 1 28- 2 30- 3 15-4 

Overall, do you personally favor or oppose merit pay systems? 

Favor (l6( 41- 1 

Oppose 59" 2 

Depends (vol.) — 3 

Notsure — 4 



Not 
Sure 



— 5 

— 5 

— 5 
1- 5 



INTERVIEWER: IF RESPONDENT ASKS WHICH MERIT PAY SYSTEM 
IN PARTICULAR WE ARE REFERRING TO, PROMPT WITH "THE ONES 
YOL ARE MOST FAMILIAR WITH." 
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ASK EVERYONE 



jyj Now some questions about mentor teacher programs . These programs designate 
certain teachers to perform special one-on-one professional coaching for other 
teachers. Does your school have a mentor teacher program or not? 

Yes, has (17 ( 34 -1 (ASKQ.D8) 



No, doesn't have 65 

Notsu,. *-^r (SKIPTOQ.D10) 



jQ^^ Here are some statements regarding mentor teacher programs. For each, please tell 
me if you agree strongly, agree somewhat, disagree somewhat, or disagree strongly. 
[READ EACH ITEM] 



ROTATE -START AT **r 

( ) a. Mentor teacher programs help to improve the teaching 



( ) b. Mentor teacher programs create artificial and 



( ) c. Mentor teacher programs are a good way to continue 
coaching for all teachers no matter how experienced 



( ) d. Becoming a mentor teacher is too much of a short- 
term position instead of a permanent career 
advancement 



Agree 




Agree 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Not 


Strongly 




Somewhat 


8timewhat 


Strongly 


Sure 


m 51- 


1 


38- 2 


7- 3 


4- 4 


*- 5 


(i9( 7- 


1 


19- 2 


35- 3 


38- 4 


1- 5 


(20( 36- 


1 


44- 2 


12- 3 


8- 4 


1- 5 


(21( 17- 


1 


33- 2 


33- 3 


14- 4 


3- 5 



w\(\ Overall, do you personally f&vor or oppose mentor teacher programs? 

^* Favor (22 ( 86- 1 

ose 12- 2 

Depends (vol,) 2-3 

Not sure 1-4 



INTERVIEWER: IF RESPONDENT ASKS WHICH MENTOR TEACHER 
PROGRAM IN PARTICULAR WE ARE REFERRING TO, PROMPT WITH 
"THE ONES YOU ARE MOST FAMILIAR WITH." 
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ASK EVERYONE 

DIO. " mention some reforms that might be adopted in the future to attract and 

retain good people in teaching. For each please tell me whether you think that 
reform would help a lot, help a little, or would not help at all to attract and retain 
good teachers. 



ROTATE -START AT "X" 


Help a 
Lot 




Help a 
Little 




Would 
Not Help 
at All 




Not 
Sure 




( ) a. Allowing school districts to hire talented 

administrators from fields other than education . . . 


(23 ( 26- 


1 


40- 


2 


34- 


3 


1- 


4 


( ) b. Allowing school districts to hire talented people to 
teach who are not certified teachers 


(24 ( 14- 


1 


44- 


2 


41- 


3 


1- 


4 


( ) c. Reqnkiug periodic retesting of teachers in their 


(25( 17- 


1 


45- 


2 


38- 


3 


*- 


4 


( ) d. Making it easier for incompetent administrators to 
be removed 


(26 ( 73- 


1 


23- 


2 


3- 


3 


*. 


4 


( ) e. Making it easier for incompetent teachers to be 

removed 


(27 ( 73- 


1 


22- 


2 


4- 


3 


*. 


4 



As the problems of at-risk students mount, some say that in the future integrated, 
collaborative health, education and social services in schools will be the key to 
helping these students. Please tell me if you agree or disagree with each of the 
following statements about integrated services in schools. 



ROTATE -START AT "r 


Agree 




Disagree 


Not 
Sure 


( ) 1. Bureaucracies are such that you could never get them 
to work together 


(28 ( 37- 


1 


62- 


2 


1- 3 


( ) 2. Schools shouldn't have this responsibility. They should 
focus on academics and not social services 


(29 ( 28- 


1 


71- 


2 


1- 3 


( ) 3. At-risk students aren't comfortable with seeking these 
services on school grounds 


(30 ( 44- 


1 


54- 


2 


3- 3 


( ) 4. This would be a smart way of keeping at-risk students 


(31 ( 84- 


1 


15- 


2 


1- 3 


( ) 5. Schools should mobilize these resources so that they 
can refer their students to them, but should not be 
expected to provide for all social/human needs .... 


(32 ( 90- 


i 


9- 


2 


*- 3 
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T| -1 2 Here are some more suggestions that might possibly improve education in the 

future. For each tell me whether you think it would help a lot, help some, not help 
much, or not help at all to improve education? [READ EACH ITEM[ 



ROTATE -START AT "X" 


Help 
A Lot 




Help 

Some 


Not 
Help 
Much 


Not 
Help 
At All 


Not 
Sure 




( ) a. Allowing parents and students to choose the school 


(33 ( 15- 


1 


38- 2 


24- 3 


22- 4 


1- 


5 


i ^ D. £Si4DUdiiing lUitgnei or rc5ion4i dLiiuuia wuii 


(34 ( 32- 


1 


52- 2 


10- 3 


5- 4 


1- 


5 


( ) c. Developing different approaches to education outside 


(35 ( 40- 


1 


51- 2 


6- 3 


2- 4 


1- 


5 


( ) d. Increasing the number of students who study such 
things as computer literacy and foreign languages . . . 


(36( 36- 


1 


50- 2 


10- 3 


3- 4 


*_ 


5 


( ) e. Restructuring classes on the basis of proficiency 


(37 ( 39- 


1 


42- 2 


12- 3 


7- 4 


*_ 


5 



jy^Z Here are some programs that might help students make the transition to work. For 
each, tell me whether you think it would help a lot, help some, not help much, or 
not help at all in students' transition to work? [READ EACH ITEM] 



ROTATE -START AT "r 


Help 
A Lot 




Help 

Some 


Not 
Help 
Much 


Not 
Help 
At All 


Not 
Sure 




( ) a. Providing more direct links to job training 


(38 ( 72- 


1 


26- 2 


2- 3 


*. 4 


*_ 


5 


( ) b. Creating programs in which students can go to school 
part of the day and work at a job part of the day ... . 


(39 ( 53- 


1 


40- 2 


5- 3 


2- 4 


*_ 


5 


( ) c. Bringing working people into schools to discuss their 


(40 ( 64- 


1 


34- 2 


2- 3 


*- 4 




5 


( ) d. Requiring community senice as part of the high 


(41 ( 40- 


1 


48- 2 


9- 3 


2- 4 


*- 


5 



D l4 ^"^"S the past several years, there have been many proposals for educational 
reform such as the ones I have been asking about. Has your state enacted any 
educational reforms? 

Yes, enacted (42 ( 75 -1 (ASKQ.D15) 



No, not enacted - ^ 

C Z r (SKIPTOQ.EI) 
Not sure * 



21 -2l 
5-3/ 



T| -I e Have any of these reforms actually been implemented yet in the school in which you 
teach? 

Yes, implemented (43 ( 79 -1 (ASKQ,D16) 

lie No, not implemented 19 -2 l 

, 1 2 I (SKIPTOQ.EI) 

Not sure I -D J 



CARD 2 892014 

Dl6. ^" **** whole, would you say the education reforms in your school have had a 
positive effect, negative effect, or not much effect on students? 

Positive efifect (44 ( 53- 1 

Negative effect 6-2 

Not much effect 40-3 

Not applicable (vol.) *- 4 

Not sure 1-5 



D 1 7. **** educational reforms in your school have had a positive efifect, 

negative efifect, or not much efifect on teachers/' 



Positive effect (45 ( 43- 1 \ 

Negative effect 29- 2 / (ASK Q.D18) 

Not much effect 27- 3 1 

Not applicable (vol.) *- 4 > (SKIPTOQ.El) 

Not sure 1-5 J 



D18. reform hss had rtc wos/ positive effect? [DO NOT READ LIST] 

DI9. ***** negative effect? [DO NOT READ LIST] 

Q.DI8 Q.D19 





Most Positive 


Most Negative 


Career lad J. rs 


r46( 2 -1 


(47( 9- 1 


Mentor teachuo 


6-2 


1- 2 




1-3 


2- 3 


Work study 


2-4 


— 4 


Magnet schools 


1-5 


*- 5 


Parents choosing schools 


* -6 


— 6 


Hiring non-educators as teachers 


* -7 


*- 7 


Smaller class size 


11 


XXXXXX 


Increased salaries 


3 


xxxxxx 


At-risk programs 


4 


xxxxxx 


Budget cuts 


xxxxxx 


3 


Paperwork 


xxxxxx 


5 


Excessive student testing 


xxxxxx 


5 


Teacher testing 


xxxxxx 


5 


Other (SPECIFY) 








-8 


XXXXXX 








xxxxxx 


-8 


None (vol.) 


-9 


-9 




-0 


-0 
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E. Job Satisfaction 



ASK EVERYONE 



EL 



Mdthin the next five years, how likely is it that you will leave the teaching profession 
to go into some different occupation — very likely, fairly likely, not too likely, or not 
at all likely? 

Very likely (48( 13- 1 



Fairly likely. . . 
Not loo likely . 
Not at all likely 
Not sure 



13- 2 

K^- 3 

48- 4 

*- 5 



All in all, how satisfied would you say you are with teaching as a career - very 
satisfied, somewhat satisfied, somewhat dissatisfied, or very dissatisfied? 

VerysaUsfied (49( 44- 1 

Somewhat satisfied 42-2 

Somewhat dissatisfied 11-3 

Very dissatisfied 3-4 

Not sure - !) 



On the whole, are you optimistic or pessimistic that [READ EACH ITEM] will be 
better five years from now? 



ROTATE -START AT "r 


Optimistic 


Pessimistic 


Not 
Sure 




, . . (50( 76- 1 


22- 2 


2- 3 


( ) 2. The professional status of teachers 


.,, (51(61-1 


38- 2 


*- 3 


( ) 3. Working conditions for teachers 


.,, (52(61-1 


38- 2 


*- 3 




... (53( 69-1 


30- 2 


1- 3 


( ) 5. The job satisfaction of teachers 


. . . (54( 57- 1 


41- 2 


1- 3 


( ) 6. The quality of teaching in your school 


... (55( 80-1 


19- 2 


1- 3 




(56 ( 64- 1 


35- 2 


1- 3 
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Ail togetiier, for how mmy years have you worked as a teacher? 

years Not sure (59 ( -1 



(57-58) 



Mean l6.2 

Median 15 

Is the area where your school is located considered inner city, urban, suburban, 
small town, or rural? 

Inner city (60 ( 10- 1 

Urban 11-2 

Suburban 22-3 

Smalltown 32-4 

Rural 26-5 

Not sure *- 6 

How many students in your school come from families whose income is below the 
average of the community all of them, many of them, some of them, only a few, 
or none? 

All of them (6l( 2- 1 

Many 38-2 

Some 39- 3 

A few 20-4 

None 1-5 

Not sure 1-6 

How many students in your school are from minority families - all of them, many of 
them, some of them, only a few, or none? 

All of them (62 ( 3- 1 

Many 21-2 

Some 24- 3 

A few 44- 4 

None 8-5 

Not sure — 6 

Are you a member of a teachers' union, or not? 

Yes, a member (63 ( 73- 1 

No, not a member 26- 2 

Not sure *- 3 

Do you consider yourself of Hispanic origin or descent, or not? 

Yes, Hispanic (64 ( 3- 1 

No, not Hispanic 96- 2 

Not sure *. 3 
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■J Do you consider yourself White, Black, Asian, or what? 



8. 



While . 
Black . 
Asian . 
Other . 
Not sure 
Refused 



(65( 91- 
6- 
*. 

1- 
*. 

1- 



1 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 



which of the following income categories best describes the 1988 income you 
derived from teaching, before taxes. Was it (READ LIST)? 

$15,000 or less (66 ( 

$15,001 to $20,000 

$20,001 to $25,000 

$25,001 to $30,000 

$30,001 to $35,000 

$35,001 to $40,000 

$40,001 to $50,000 

.«50,001 orover 

Not sure 

Refused 

That completes the interview. Thank you very much for your cooperation! 

Time Ended: (. 



2- 


1 


13- 


2 


27- 


3 


24- 


4 


17- 


5 


8- 


6 


8- 


7 


1- 


8 


*. 


9 


*- 


0 
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